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THE ATHENUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama, 


No. 4152. 





SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1907. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Lectures. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ee te STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY ye y 28, at 3 o'clock, Prof. GEORGE H. F. 
NUTTALL, Pa A. M eM onD ScD. F.R.8., FIRST of TWO LEC- 
TURES on ‘ ALAIIA. SLEEPING SICKNESS, TICK FEVER, 
AND ALLIED. DISEASES” Halt- a-Guinea the Course. 

SATU Bpar, og bs at . o'clock, Sir WILLIAM H. WHITE, 
KC LL.D. D.Se. vy FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘THE 
ETEST BETW EEN. GUNS AND ARMOUR.’ Half-a-Guinea. 


Exhibitions. 
ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
ey EXHIBITION of selected Landscapes and Portraits 


by the Early Masters of the British School is NUW OPEN 
SHEPHERD: S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square, 8. W. 


Gidurational. 
FORD UNIVERBSIT Y. 


DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

















SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1907-8. 
The bem er a a SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 251. for 
the Academical Yea 
he Scholarship is Seats by a Woman who shall have taken 
Honours at a British University, and who is in need of pecuniary 
— for her Course of ‘ofessional Training. She will be 
sted to take the Full Course of Training under the Delegacy, 
pplications, with full ee must be sent in to the Tutor of 
Women Students, Miss J. OPER. 22, St. John Street, Oxford, 
not later than big ESDAY, ies 5, 
. PERRONET SELLS. Secretary to the Delegacy. 
Old Clarendon Buinline May 15, 1907. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 26 and 28 to FILL UP not 

less than FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. THREE NON- 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and some EXHIBITIONS.—For 

articulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, Westminster School 
ureary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 











1a . 

MSS DREWRY gives LECTURES, READ- 
INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 

ee and Kindred Subjects; Reads with Private Pupils; 

Examines ; and helps Students by Letterand in her Reading Society. 

-For information about her Meetings for the —~<_ of Literature 

apply, by letter, 143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Itead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The aoe of 
Bediord College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


GARRATT’S HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of Good Social Position. 
House stands 570 ft. above sea level. 
Grounds, 45 Acres. Golf, Riding, Driving. 


(HU RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal Miss 
CATHERINE 4 DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Manchester University. Students are repared for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the London Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
Froebel_ Certificate. “ ial Short ne for Teachers visiting 
Oxford in the Sp: and Summer 

BURSARIES loan SCHOLARSHIPS t to be awarded in the Spring 
and Summer Terms.—Apply to the Principal. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Sayan desiring accurate information renner to 
the CHOICE o SHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o; 
by TORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon - send ie ge particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, RING & © 
who for more than thirty years have con closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Esta’ lishments. 
vice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London. W. 




















Situations Wacant. 
[NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

TWO LECTURERS (Women) are required in the above Department, 
viz, ONE for ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and ONE 
for MATHEMATICS. In addition to Teaching, they will have to take 
Tart in Supervision of School Practice. They must hold Degrees, or 
qualifications equivalent to a Degree. 


Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross, 8.E 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications ai are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
th the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, now vacant. Candidates 
should have ane ualifications in Science. 
sarpiications and Testimonials should be received not later than 


DAY, June 8, by the undersigned, from whom furthe 
Particulars ma be obtained. its . 


May 13, ae EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 











Gert ees OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for appoint- 
ment as LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS in the subjects given 
below, in connexion with the Council's Classes for Teachers, to be 
held during the Session 1907-8 :— 














| APPROXIMATE 
Scssect. | Lexectn oF Savaky. 
| Courses. 
| £ a. d. 
DRAWING | 30 Lessons 010 6 an Evening 
EDUCATIONAL 
HANDWORK for | 
Ro ES rt | 6 Lectures 1 1 Oa Lecture 
CHILD NATURE 6 Lectures 2 2 0a Lecture 
HISTORY OF EDUCA- | 
TIONAL IDEAS, = | 
— 
Froebel and Peatalozn | 6 Lectures 2 2 Oa Lecture 
MANUAL _ TRAINING 
(in both Woodwork and | 
Metalwork) | 30 Lessons 010 0a Lesson 
PHYSICAL EDUCA- | 
TION 
Physical Exercises 25 Lessons 010 6 an Evening 
rane in relation to 
12 Lessons 1515 0a Course 
organized Games for 
Gir 12 Lessons 1 1 Oa Lecture 
SCIENC E. 
Elementary Science | 30 Lectures 15 0a Lecture 
Biology 30 Lectures 15 0a Lecture 
Botany | 30 Lectures 15 0a Lecture 
Physics 30 Lectures 15 0 a Lecture 
Nature Study 112 Lectures (for 
| Three Terms) 1 1 Oa Lecture 
Botany Peda- 9 Lectures (1 Course) | 1 1 0 a Lecture 
Chemistry > gogical | 9Lectures(1Course)| 1 1 0 a Lecture 
ics f Courses 9 Lectures(1 Course) | 1 1 0 a Lecture 





The Lecturers should be qualified Medical Men or Women. 
oa of either sex are eligible to apply for appointment to 

ese posts. 

The Classes will be held in the Evening or on Saturday Mornings. 
Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk ‘of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 

SATURDAY, June 8, 1907, accompanied by copies of three Testi- 
monials of recent date. 

A separate form must be obtained and used for each post for which 
application i is made. 

Candidates applying through ‘the post for the Form of Application 
A, enclose a stamped and addressed envelope 

Janvassing, either directly or indirectly, will, be held to be a dis- 
qualification ‘for e mployment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are 
published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be 
obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, 
2and 4, Great Smith Street. Westminster, 8.W., price (including 
postage) lid. ~ 7 or, for the year, a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

3, L. GOMME, Clerk of the zondon County Council. 

Education Offices, V sceoean Embankment, W.C 

V 16 1907. 





County O F LONDON. 





The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for 
the appointment of a SCIENCE MISTRESS at the HACKNEY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, to be responsible for Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. 

The Salary attaching to the post will be 1207. a year, rising by annual 
increments of 10/., subject to satisfactory service, to 2201. per annum. 

commencing Salary higher than the minimum stated above will 
be allowed if the successful Candidate has had satisfactory teaching 
experience. 

App lication should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
together with further particulars of the appointment, from the ¢ erk 
of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
inent, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 4.4. ou 
aa 13, 1907, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of recent 
dat 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectiy, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service will be 
published in the London County Council Gazette on May 27, 1907, which 
may be obtained from the Council's Publishe re. Messrs. P 8. King & 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price luding 
postage) lid. ar a, or for the year a prepaid subscription o 64. 

. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County ¢ ‘oanell. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

May 18, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING. 

The pert. invites applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 

ACCOUNTIN 
The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his dutics 
on OCTOBER 1, 1907. 

Stipend, 300. 

Particulars will be furnished on on to the Secretary, the 
University, Birmingham, to whom applications and Testimonials must 
be sent on or before SATURDAY, June 8. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 























OUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for the OLLEGE OF PHILO- 





SOPHY at the SOUTH AFRICAN CO 
Commencing Salary 5001. per annum, with an increase, subject to 
nigra and meritorious service, to 6001. at the end of three years, 
Sl. at the end of five years, and 800l. at the end of ten years.— 
- eight conic must be sent before AUGUST 31, 1907, accompanied by 
it copies of Testimonials and certificate of health, to THE AG GENT 
NERAL FOR CAPE COLONY, 100, Victoria Street, London, &§.W., 
Son whom further particulars may be obtained. 
The successful applicant = be expected to commence his duties on 
or before FEBRUARY 20 1 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











psy ERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications 
for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENTS (MEN). 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications, with Testimonials (which 
need not be printed), must be sent on or before SATUR- 
DAY, June 15, 1907. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 


May 6, 1907. 





, a ‘ 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN Ag ACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS).—The 

COUNCIL are about to a point a LECTURER in MODERN LAN 
GUAGES for SEPT EMB Stipend 1207. and Residence. Satis- 
factory experience in ee ary Schools essential.—Twelve copies of 
Testimonials and of the Letter of 6 gre should be sent, before 
JUNE 1, to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton College, 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





BOROUGH OF WIDNES. 


MUNICIPAL DAY SECONDARY gom0oL AND PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTR 

WANTED, A SENIOR MISTRESS. en must be Graduates 
of a British University, and possess good qualifications inGerman and 
one or both of the following subjects: Mathematics, Demestic Science. 
Initial Salary 1207.-160/. according to previous experience, increasing 
automatic ally by 102. per annum to 1901. per annum, and, if specially 
recoramended, to 2201. per annum. The appointment is subject to the 
approval of the Lancashi z Education Committee. Duties to com- 
mence in SEPTEMB E K NEXT. For Form of Application, which 
must be returned not later than JUNE 12, send stamped addressed 


foolscap envelope to the undersigned. 
8S. OPPENHEIM, Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Widnes, May 16, 1907. 


KENT 7 COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE FOR FOLKESTONE. 
FOLKESTONE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the following appointments at the 

ve School, the duties in each case to commence in SEPTEMBER 








‘EDUCATION 


















S. Initial Salary 1201. per annum. 
Initial ary 110/. per annum. 
_ Initial Salary 100/. per annum. 
ired to take part in School Games, and 
Drawing, Drill, and Singing of the School. 
ace with the Committee's Scale, rise by 
for the first two years, and then by 5l. to 






rr roum of 1401. to 150 

Applic —— should be sent in as soon as possible to Miss E. M. 
EWART, M.A., Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Bouverie 
Road Fast, Miolkestone. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
y order of the re 


: AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster. 


| ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
at the above-named School. 

Subjects : History, Geography, Nature Study, Needlework. 

Initi Salary 1000. to 1101. per annum, according to qualifications 
and experience, rising, in accordance with the Committee's scale, by 
annual increments of 71. 10s. for the first two years, then by 5l. toa 
maximum of 1401. or 1502. 

Application Forms will be supplied by the Secretary, County School 
for Girls, Dartford, Kent, to whom they must be returned not later 
than TUESDAY, June 1 

Canvassing will be conside red a Soqeaitinstion. 

y order of the Doel 
FRAS. w ‘CROOK, Secretary. 











Xaxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 


hls LAW SO@ cris YX. 


The COUNCIL proposes to fill TWO VACANT TUTORSHIPS at the 
close of the present Teaching Session. y 2501. per annum. 
Apetennts must be Barristers or Solicitors with experience in 

. Further pesticulare. on on application (in writing only) to the 
PRING AL AND DIRE LEGAL STUDIES, at 
Society's Hall Bell Yard, W. xe 
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County BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ART. HEAD MASTER. 
sclbot oF Att are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the 
.— We. is to be a fixed Salary at the rate of 225]. per 


annu! ether with a grant of 10s. for each Paper, in io of 125, 
worked tthe Students of | y School at the Board of Education's 
Annual A ae Se, © 





total maximum Salary not to exceed 


aeThe au suceessfai Cand lidate —_ _ we to commence his duties 
by not later than SEPTEMBE 
of the or otherwise, will 
aiaauality the Candidate concerned. This = 2 will be strictly 
ed. 


rv 
Forms of Application, which must be returned by not later than 
JUNE 5, 1907, one further stionlase, can be obtained fro 








OORE RAY, M.Sc., Secretary and Director. 
Education mes, Sankey Street Warrington, 
May 23, 1907 
( u OSPORT AND ALVE ERSTOKE SECONDARY 
HOO 


An_ ASSISTANT —, with Science qualifications, is 
REQUIRED, to commence duties in SEPTEM BE] 8 NEXT. Good 
Botany essential. 

The Salary will commence at 110/. per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, by 
whom applications must be received not later than JUNE 11 NEXT. 


High Street, Gosport. 
HAY LEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
avant ITED for SEPTEMBER NEXT, TWO ASSISTANT MIS- 
RESSES, with good qualifications in one or more of the following 
Batpocte: French, Mathematics, Latin. Graduates in Arts preferred. 
Commencing Salary, dependent on quelife ations and experience, 90/. 
te 110/. Forms of application meq he obtained from, and should be 
y 


i to, th dersigned as ear ~*~ possible. 
returned to, the un gt yy HODDER, ani 
Town Hall, Hanley. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The post of W ARDEK of the HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS will be VACANT in OCTOBER. Applications, with 
Testimonials, must be sent before JUNE 15 to the SECRETARY, 

Abercromby Square, Liverpool, from whom full particulars can be 


obtained. 
Borovce OF PLYMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 
The MUSEUM and ART GALLERY COMMITTEE invite, subject 
to the approval of ‘a Council, SW y for the office of CURATOR 
of the MbN NICIPAL MUSEUM and ART GALLERY. 

The Salary will be 1502. per annum, and the Gentleman appointed, 
who will be required to devote his whole time to the duties, will hold 
office during the pleasure of the Council. 

Applications, statin the age, experience, and qualifications of the 
Candidate, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
a and endorsed “Curator,” to be forwarded to the under- 

ed on or before the 29th instant. 

‘anvassing prohibited. ELLIS, Town Clerk. 

—-7 uilc a contami May Ry me 























PPLICA TIONS are invited for the post of 
SSISTANT FUTOR. AnD LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY at 

the BISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN. Minimum 
Salary 1501. per annum.—A = hmm supported by; 7 re than 
three Testimonials, should be sent in to THE REG RAR, 
University College, not later than WEDNESDAY, June 5 


CHOLASTIC. _w ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, 
OLLEGE in the Le EAST, MASTER for CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS. ZOOLOGY, and BOTAN cY. 2000. yearly, non- resident, 
and passage money. — Further details of the above, and of other 
vacancies, app ly to BIVER & CU., Scholastic Agents, 122, Regent 
Street, tablished 1858.) 











Miscellaneous. 
UBLISHING PUPIL.—TO PARENTS AND 


GUARDIANS.—PU pian LAE. of good standing and many years’ 
experience, is opea to TAKE a PUP —- 250 Guineas, 1501. of 
which would be returned in Salary.—Addre: care of Hart's 
Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, y comes yo Strand, W.c, 


ENTLEMAN, having large and varied COL- 

LECTION of curr INGS and REFERENCES, Indexed, 

desires to meet Literary Lady or Gentleman who could utilize his 
Collection and services.—LOCKETT, 195, Blackfriars Road, London. 


WITZERLAND.—Miss BISHOP’S Private Tour 
for Gentiowomen, J cune 12. ote travellin, 
scener, nclusive AUSTRIAN TYROL—SA 
GUT, uy 24. PORTUGAL. Unique DRIVING TOUR. SEPTEM- 
BER. Gentlemen included.—27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, | London. 


N OPENING occurs for a GENTLEMAN 
(not over 25 years of age) of sound education and_ Literary 
tastes to obtain TRAINING under a well-known LONDON EDITOR. 
Premium 100/.—Address, in first instance, to Eupougog, Box 4251, 
Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


ON JOURS GRADUATE, Arts and Law, and 
zeit Lecturer. experienced in Translations of all kinds, 

td UNDERTAKE ADDITIONAL TRANSLATIONS or 

} 1254, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's 














PEN 
LITERARY WORK.—Appl 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


OCTOR’S WIFE, A.R.S.I., Certificated Sani- 

tary Inspector, London Examination Board, National Health Dip- 
loma, Siiver 3k edallist, Honours Certificates, Sick Nursing and First Aid, 
will PRE ARE FOR EXAMINATIONS Personally or hy Correspond: 
ence. a TA 1255, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Bui dings, Cc. 


ITERARY RESEARCH 


























‘wndertehen at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderare terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


ELLES-LETTRES, MEMOIRS, FICTION, &c. 
—MESSRS. SISLEY'S Lro., Makers of Beautiful ae ong 





pinerd to consider Manuscripts | by Authors of talent. 
9, Duke Street, Charing Cross, Lo: 


mdon. 





FRE COPY HU} NTER’S DEANERY OF 
Pit et TO BESUOLD. Price 15l.—Apply J. G. SLESSOR, 
105, Whitham R: Sheffield. 


1 COLLECTORS. — COPPER- PLATES of 

BORDER SCENES.—The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING 

CO., Felling-on-Tyne, have FOR DISPOSAL 95 ORIGINAL COPPER- 

PLATES, 7p in. by 54 in., illustrating the Castles, Churches, &c., of the 
Border Country.—Address the GENERAL MANAGER. 


O LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
rental, within five minutes of Fleet Street. — Apply i 1156, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 











Oype-Weiters, &r. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS a pod —_ lete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copi References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, 1 Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MS8., Stories, P! vels, "ke., aceurately TYPED. 
r 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 








IY PE- -WRITING, 9d. 


Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 
Oxford Higher Local.— 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly e educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision. Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
Room. THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORWS’ MSS., 9d. 
Plays, Circulars, and all 
(Remington). G pape: her. Deplicotins from 33. per 100, 
promptly executed.—M. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
deseription. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Co) _ 
—Miss E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, 
Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully 
COPIED, 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbons ad. Postage paid. Re- 
commended by several well-known Authors. ‘I cannot speak too 
highly of Miss Lang’s careful work” (Netta Syrett).—Miss F. LANG, 
Pembroke Lodge, East Molesey, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 





r 1,000 words. Sermons, 
inds "carefully ey at home 
Orders 














Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. a terms. References. 
wy . fourteen years.—SIKES & S SIKES, 29, Hammersmith 
al, . . h.) 


(Private Address: 13, Wolverton @ 





Catalogues. 


» P P 
EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it to 
their advan to write for J. BALDWIN’S MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, sent post free on 
application. Books in all Branches of Literature, Genuine Bargains 
in Scarce Items and First Editions. Books sent on approval if 
desired. —Address p14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to ay RH 8 SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) = et MISMATIO éiree: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate ys SPINK & SON, Limirep, Fapeste, ¥ vans 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Pieccaitly. London, W lished 
upwards ef a Century. 


E MOSHER 


le 

MY NEW CATALOGUE— 
a remarkable bit of bookcraft in itself—is sent 
free on request to Book-lovers in any part of the 
World, 








BOOKS. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


ATALOGUE, No. .— ings ane Etchings 
by John Ruskin—Drawin by Turner Hunt, Burne- 
Jones, &c.—Engravings after Turner — Etchi by Whistler and 
Samuel Daimer-sillnstrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS. — All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The moot < expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and _ for CATALOG make a special 
feature of ag any Saleable Books for ey selected from my 
various Lists. cial List of 2,000 ‘eska I particularly want post free. 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
a, Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus. unexpurgated, 
. 158.; Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7 vols. (12I.), for 31. 10s. 


Pinas EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ey iehene, ‘Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
eaeee Ke choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on a es. Books Bor Bought. ae 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
ining 1,350 Facsimil 
Thick on art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Pt. XI. (2nd Supp.), B-Boe, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. Now Ready. 
: J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


Mesic, ECCLESIASTICAL and PROFANE— 
e Books on Music—Aut 
Wagner, Liszt, CATALOGUE 121.— fowl ROSENTHAL are 
quarian Bookstore, Munich, Germany, Hildegardstr, 16, 
Telegrams—LUD 08, Muni ich. 
Write for Sp 


























veces, 
—<—<— 


Authors’ Agents. 
E AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Fstablished 1879, 


The interests of Authors capebly re uresented. Agreements fog 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi. 
@onials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Pz \ternoster Row, 


M&... R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
sed Valuer to the Bookselling, regen _Yewspaper, 

Printin oo Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arra: 

Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. aati Busines 

carried out under Mr. her's personal supervision. ht 29. 

Paternoster Row, H.C., Secretary to the Bookse! frei 

Institution. 


THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDW ARD 


emano, Printor of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &e., ig 
Prepared to BMIT BSTIMATES for ait kinds of BOOK, NEWS 
oe PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 














Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, including the 
Property of the Rev. J. J. DOWNES, of Wells, Somerset. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by pies ed . their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.0, 

on WEDNESDAY, 29, at ten ye ast 1 o'clock orecisely, 
AUTOGRAPH Lert! SRS and MAN IPTS, including the 
Original Warrant for the Massacre of yo (February, 1692)~ 
a nique Series of Autograph Letters, Signed, from Graham 
of Claverhouse , by Sir Walter Scott as Bonnie 
Dundee) to Earl of Linlithgow, Commander -in-Chief of 
the Forces in ” ation, concerning the Suppression of the 
Covenanters ; also a Miniature Portrait of Graham of Claver. 
house, in oils, given by him to David Bethune of mato in 1681, 
enclosed in a Silver Mount, with inse ription—Sir Walter Scott's 
Autograph MS8., Signed, of the Famous Poem ‘Jock of Hazelc lean’ 
—the Signature of Grace Darling the Heroine (unique ?)—Original 
Autograph MS. of George Washington — Love Letter of the 
great Earl of Chatham to his Wife—a Letter Signed by General Wolfe 
three months before his death—also other Autographs of Thackeray, 
Nelsen, Edmund Burke, Wim. Pitt, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Macaulay, Gladstone, Queen Victoria, Edward VII., Duke of 
Wellington, James II., George III, Queen Charlotte, George IV, 
Princess Charlotte, &c., and an important Nelson Relic in the form 
of a Wax Medallion, executed by Lady Hamilton, whose own hair is 
pg into the decorative design, commemorating the “ Victory of 

oN 
Catalogues on application. 





Engravings, the Property of the Right Hon. the 
EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, ae W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May 29, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

ENGRA VINGS, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL OF 

SHEFFIELD, comprising Mezzotint and other Engravings, mostly by 

Masters of the English School of the Eighteenth Century, Portraits 

after Sir J. Reynolds, many in Early States, a few Engravings by Old 

Masters, collections of Engravings in volumes, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters, the Property of a well-known Collector, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
\ will SELL by AUCTION a their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOC UMENTS, the Property of a wel 
known COLLECTOR, comprising a Deed on Vellum from the Prior of 
Wytham Friary, Somerset, to Henry VI.—a Contemporary Manuscript 
Copy of the great Ship-Money Trial, signed by - 1€ Original owner 
‘Thomas Windesor, virtus vera nobilitas”; also Letters of Eminent 
Theologians, Historians, Scientists, Naturalists, Physicians, Sculptors, 
Novelists, Elizabethan and Cromwellian Privy Council Orders, 
Edward VII. as Prince of Wales, and others. including Melanchthon, 
saac Watts, John Wesley, Swedenborg, Gilbert White, Sir Francis 
Drake, John Flaxman, Christopher Wren, and many other Celebrities, 
May be viewed two «lays prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Valuable Books and Illuminated and other Manuscripts, 


yaQ . 7 TONY 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Eee, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on FRIDAY, May 31, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS ae 
MANUSCHIPTS, comprising Illuminated Ancient Manuscripts on 
Vellum, Devotional, Historical, Poetical, Genealogical, &e. —Literary 
Doeuments and Autograph Letters of Celebrated Writers—Presents- 
tion Copies, &e. —the amp e = Manuscript of Sir W. Scott's History 
fS eferences to Shakespeare—First 
Editions of Een English Writers and of Modern English Authors— 
Rare Books and Tracts on America—Caxton’s Golden Legend, 148- 
Blake's Poetical Sketches, 1783—fine Specimens of English and Foreign 
Bindings by the Mearnes, Eves, Derome, &c., and some Royal Bindings 
by Reynes and others, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Valuable Collection of Early Plays, the Property of 
NOBLEMAN, and a fine Set of the First Four Folio 
Editions of Shakespeare's Works. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by pays ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., ape 3 vane}, at 1 o'clock preci 
an important C' OLLECTION of some of the Rarest PRE-SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN INTERDUDES, COMEDIES, and MORALITY BLAIS 
ee yriginal Plays by Shakespeare—a fine Set of the First Four 
Folios—Plays by Shakespeare’s Contemporaries and Successors. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUC TION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
etn Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 3, and Following Day a 
o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, Franklin, Lord. Nelsos, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Sir Wratten Scott, Garrick, Burns, and others 
Letters and Signs atures of English Sovereigns—Musical Scores and 
Autographs—Holograph Letter of Samuel Pepys—a Series of Important 
Letters from Lord Beaconsfield to his Sister—an Interesting Corte 
spondence ret respecting the Poet Keats, addressed to John Taylor, his 
lisher, & 
May A viewed two days prior. 


Coins and valuable English Historical Medals. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellingtoe 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 5, at 1 o'clock precisely 
COINS and MEDALS, including English Coins, in Gold, Silver, 20 
Copper—a few Patterns—a small Series of Scottish Coins—and a Seri ies 
of valuable English Historical Medals, in Gold and Silver, the Proper'¥ 
of a GENTLEMAN, deceased. (Sold by order of the Executors.) 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Catalogues may be had. 
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The valuable Library of THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., of 
Cleveden, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
) will SELL by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, June 6, and Followin, ae at 
1 o'cloek precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of THOMAS RUSSELL, 
fsq., of Cleveden, Kelvinside, Glasgow, including an extensive and 
valuable Collection of Works in Scottish Literature, comprisi 
and Ballads, Popular Poetry, &c.—a long Series of the Wri y of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Swinburne, Browning, 4c.—Arundel Societ; 
Publications — Works on Art — Natural istory — Old Englis 
Dramatists, &c., among which will be found Preston's Tragedio! of 
Cambises, Fine Copy (1570)—Comedie of Faire Em, 1631—Jasper Hey- 
wooi's Seconde Tragedie of Seneca, 1560, &c.—and other Properties. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books, including a Selection from the Modern 
Library of G. KITCHIN, Evq.—Rare Americana, ce, 


. . > 
JESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
\ AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, May 29, and Following Day, at 1 o clock, VALUABLE 
BOOKS, including the above Library and other Properties, comprising 
a Complete Set of the Tudor Translations, 40 vols.—Best Library 
Fditions of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the English Dramatists, 
Pepys, Walpole, Strickland, Dickens, Surtees. &c.—Editions de Lure 
of Thackeray, Lytton, and Meredith—First Editions of the Writings 
of Browning, 27 vols. (including Bells and Pomegranates), Swinburne, 
. William Morris, and other Modern Poets—a Complete Set of 
The Snob, in the Eleven Original Numbers—Fitzgerald’s Death and 
pownfall of King i the two Parts, in blue wrappers—Lipp- 
mann’s Facsimiles of Engravings and Woodcuts from Uld Masters, 
}0 Parts—Foster's French Art from Watteau_to Prud’hon, Special 
dition, 2 vols, and others similar — Westall and Owen's 
Picturesque Tour on the Thames, and —— other scarce Coloured 
Plate Books—also a Collection of BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA, 
including a Copy of the very Rare Account of Pensilvania and West- 
New-Jersey, by Gabriel Thomas, with the Map, 1698—Books on the 
Revolution—Old Engravings of American Scenery—Fox’s Battle-Door 
for Teachers, 1660, and others on the Quakers—Books and Tracts in 
Old English Literature, &c., and a Collection of old Mezzotint 
Engravings in a Folio Album. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, inchuding a Modern 
Scientific Library. 


\[ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
, AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
ESDAY, June 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, comprising 
Sets of Modern Authors—Books on the Fine Arts—a LIBRARY of 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, including several Series of important German 
Periodicals on Pathology, Bacteriology, and Chemistry—Foreign Works 
in Theology, Philosophy, and Philology—Oriental Literature, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 





Curiosities. 


ME J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
i CURIOS will take place on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
Jone 4and 5, and will contain an immense variety of CURIOS from 
all parts of the world—small Collection of Antique Watches—Old 
Staffordshire Figures—Weapons and Curios from the Congo—Fijian 
Mats. Also about 40 Lots of Dwarf Japanese Trees, &c. 

On view Monday prior 10 to 5and mornings of Sale. Catalo; 
application to the AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent 
london, W.C. 


es on 
arden, 





The ‘*Gray” Collection of Chinese Curios. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 11 and 12. 


STDATDATQ . : . 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 

a from Mrs. GRAY to offer for SALE, at his Rooms, 38, Kin 

Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the most important anc 

interesting COLLECTION OF CHINA, Bronzes, Ivo Carvings, 

Weapons, Dresses. Cloisonné Ware, Carved Cocoanut Shells, Incense 

Burners, Musical Instruments, &c., formed by the late Archdeacon 

GRAY, who for many years was resident in China. 

This Collection has for the last thirty-seven years been exhibited in 

the Chinese Court at the Crystal Palace. 

On view Monday prior and mornings of Sale. Catalogues in course 
on. 


of preparati 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
a SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,, for the disposal of MICRO- 
800PES, SLIDES, and OBJECTIVES — Telescopes — Theodolit 
Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best Makers — Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


\ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
+! respectfully give notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, May 27, OLD PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, the Property of a LADY, and others. 


On TUESDAY, May 28, the COLLECTION of 
{LD ENGLISH SILVER of E. MARSHALL HALL, Esq., K.O. 

On WEDNESDAY, May 29, and THURSDAY, 
hee the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE of the Hon. Mrs. JOHN ASHLEY, deceased. 


On FRIDAY, May 31, Choice PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, the Pro rty of the Hon. Mrs. JOHN ASHLEY, 
“tceased, EDWARD BALFOUR, Esq., and others. 














Magazines, Ke. 


E BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MAY 25, contains :— 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
SIR BENJAMIN BAKER 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. III. 
SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALON (with Illustrations). 
NORTH COUNTRY ITEMS IN ELIZABBTHAN TIMES. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COU? 
ENGINEERS. ore 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING (Student's 
Column), 

HALL AND INTERIORS OF HOUSE IN KENSINGTON 
PALACE GARDENS. ' 


: Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), or from any 


GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


—@——. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. Price 68, 





A HUMOROUS STORY, ENTITLED 


THE REJUVENATION OF 
AUNT MARY. 


By ANNE WARNER, 
Author of ‘Seeing France with Uncle John,’ ‘ Susan Clegg 
and her Neighbours’ Affairs.’ 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price 68. 


THE WITCHERY OF THE 
SERPENT. 


By JAMES BARR. 

World. — ‘The most admirable characteristic of this 
volume is its freshness.” 

Tribune.—‘‘ It is an amusing tale, for Mr. James Barr 
writes lightly and with a lively sense of humour.” 

Glasgow News.—‘‘ Mr. James Barr has a facile pen, and 
his latest novel, which concerns itself largely with the 
inky life of Fleet Street, is a breezy, entertaining affair of 
peculiar interest ” 

Standard.—‘To have a few good hearty laughs over a 
very diverting novel, we can truthfully advise them to read 
‘The Witchery of the Serpent.’” 

Pelican.—“ Full of good things from cover to cover.” 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
(A Non-Com. in Fifth Dragoon Guards.) 


THE SHADOW OF CHRISTINE. 


By EVELYN C. H. VIVIAN. 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘*A genuinely good tale....Should 
command the admiration of all who read it.” 

Times.—‘‘The author can draw in broad, sure strokes 
characters that are human and interesting, and can so 
describe a scene that we realize it almost with the intensity 
of experiencé....All is strongly felt and strongly told. 
Real people, real places, real passions.” 

Athenewm.—" The story is not without dramatic power.” 

Globe.—"' An able novel, and should meet with success.” 

Dublin Express.—‘‘ The writer is endowed with the power 
of setting before us characters that are no pallid ghosts or 
shadows of humanity, they have blood and bone and back- 
bone and sinew....We are interested in the people, and 
that is the right interest of a novel....The characters are 
skilfully drawn with a very light, very firm hand, and the 
minor characters are in due proportion and harmony ; not a 
single super disfigures the stage. The descriptive parts are 
really fine where Miss Vivian (if it is Miss Vivian) tells the 
story straightforward herself, and the narrative moves on 
clear cut and swift, with terse power....‘The Shadow of 
Christine’ is a distinctly able book.” 


Price 68. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price 68. 


A GUILTY SILENCE. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK and MULVY OUSELEY. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price 38. 6d. 


THE CALL OF THE EAST. 


Short Stories of Japan and China. 
By CHARLOTTE LORRIMER. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Excellent in several distinct ways.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘‘ We do not remember ever to have 
read—even in the pages of Lafcadio Hearn himself—any- 
thing that bore more authentically the impression of a 
loving and intimate appreciation of the Japanese spirit. 
They fascinate us, these tales with the scent and quaintness 
of the East.” 

Times.—‘‘ She can describe, moreover, with natural ease, 
and has the gift of matching hills and water with words 
which keep their shape in print. ‘The Inland Sea’ and 
‘The Blossoming Peach Orchards’ are painted in the mind 
like bright water-colours. Indeed, any one who wishes to 
refresh the memory of the East, or todream remote dreams, 
could hardly do better than spend an hour or so in turning 
the pages of this book.” 


RUSKIN. 
PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


Selected, with Biographical Note and Index, by 
FREEMAN BUNTING. Size 6} by 4in., pica type, 
paper, price 1s. net ; cloth, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. net. 


BIBELOTS. 
GEMS FROM BOSWELL. 


Selected by PERCY FITZGERALD. Being Vol. 
XXIIL. of ‘The Bibelots,’ price 2s. 6d. net. 








London : 





Aewsagent. 


GAY & BIRD, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
LIST. 


—@— 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN 
FRANCE. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘Home Life in France.’ 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘These literary rambles are very pleasant to 
read, while they give the traveller many valuable 
hints and much accurate information about the 
historic town she describes.” — Outlook. 
_ ‘*Miss Betham-Edwards has produced a charm- 
ing book of description and allusion. Perfect 
familiarity with places and people gives her work 
an unusual degree of verisimilitude; and her 
readers will cheerfully accept her as guide, and 
find no cause for regret.” —Globe. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 


Their Geological History and Geographical 
Distribution. 
By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. 
Large crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The study of these migrations is one to which 
Dr. Scharff has devoted a great deal of time and 
thought, and he has put together the results of his 
investigations in a volume which is remarkable 
both for its breadth of view and conciseness in 
detail.” —Manchester Guardian. 





RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
_ ‘The amount of research in this volume is 
immense—greater, perhaps, than any other book 


on Russia—and the material contained init is mcst 
valuable.” —Athenceum. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charles II. in Germany and Flanders, 
1654-1660. 
By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘The King in Exile,’ 
‘ Rupert, Prince Palatine,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, lds. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DOCTOR PONS. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘ Marta.’ 
‘*A romance of exceptional novelty and charm 
paenad the most exacting critic will admit that a very 
clever story has been told by a master of the art of 
romantic fiction.” —Scotsman. 


‘* Altogether ‘ Dr. Pons’ is a novel to read and 
remember.” —Standard. 


THE GOOD COMRADE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
Author of ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,’ &c. 
‘Humour, pathos, gentleness, and kindliness 
are behind every line of it, never too explicit, 
never laboured. One wants to read a book like 
this lovingly and often: it is a wholesome, single- 
minded, broad-minded piece of work.” 
Morning Leader. 


THE THREE COMRADES. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, 
Author of ‘ Holyland’ and ‘ Jérn Uhl.’ 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 
10, Orange Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’'S 
NEW BOOKS. LATEST BOOKS. ee & A 
= MADAME ALBANESI’S NEW NOYEL. 


1907 ISSUE, JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Statesman’s 
Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 


Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 


By the Right Hon. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, MP. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
{English Men of Letters. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Raleigh’s brilliant and sug- 
gestive study opens with some excellent observations on 
the difficulties in appreciating Shakespeare. ...We know of 
no loftier, no statelier, tribute to Shakespeare than this. 
....Every student and lover of Shakespeare will read Mr. 
Raleigh’s delightful book with pleasure and with profit.” 





THE STRONGEST OF ALL 
THINGS. 


Crown 8vo, price 68. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
THIRD FLOOR BACK. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 








SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY PERCY WHITE. 


COLONEL DAVERON. 


Crown 8vo, price 68. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. 
A Sequel to ‘If I were King.’ 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘The Flower of France,’ &. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 


By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 








NEW VOLUME OF 
STORIES BY W. W. JACOBS. 


SHORT CRUISES. 


With 38 Illustrations and a Cover Design by WILL OWEN, 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Creed of a Layman. 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ Mr. Harrison's history of his religious opinions 


will be followed with sustained by all unpre) ed 
students of philosophical and religious thought.” 








NEW IMPRESSION 
WITH PORTRAITS AND PREFATORY MEMOIR OF 
THE AUTHOR BY GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 


FORTY YEARS IN A 
MOORLAND PARISH. 


Reminiscences and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. 
By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. Extra crown 8vo, 
58. net. (Tuesday. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRACTICE AND THEORY 
OF ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION FROM 600 TO 
300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven Univer- 
sity Scholar, and Senior Chancellor's Medallist ‘(1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, 
with the assistance of Dr. SANDYS, Dr. HENRY 
JACKSON, E. D. A. MORSHEAD, and others. Lllus- 
trated from Greek Vases. S8vo, 48. net. 


A VICTOR OF SALAMIS. 


A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themis- 
tecles. By W AM STEARNS DAVIS. Crown 
Svo, 68. 











JUNE NO. READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 

VICTOR HUGO ON ‘LES MISERABLES.’ Pictures by 

André Castaigne. 
MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA. By Owen Johnson. 
GARIBALDI IN NEW YORK. By Henry Tyrrell 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THREE RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 
THE FLYING CLOUD. By Morley 


ROBERTS. 6s. 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By 


ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘The Triumphs of Eugene 
Valmont,’ &c. 68. [Second Edition. 


A GALLANT OF GASCONY. A 


Romance of Marguerite de Valois. By PHILIP L. 
STEVENSON, Author of ‘A Gendarme of the King,’ &c. 
68. 





PRJEVALSKY’S HORSE. 
By W. SALENSKY. 


Translated by Capt. HAYES. 
Introduction by Prof. J. COSSAR EWART. 


Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 5s. 


THE SECRETS OF THE 


VATICAN : 
The Palace of the Popes. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘ In Sicily,’ ‘ Queer Things about Japan,’ &. 
In super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Illustrated by 60 Half-Tone Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs anda Plan. Price 21s. net. 

This book is an account of the things not generally known 
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LITERATURE 
The Egyptian Siidén: its History and 
Monuments. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Litt.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
2vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


For the past quarter of a century most 
people’s idea of the Sadan has been that 
it is @ howling wilderness patrolled by 
prowling dervishes. Gordon and Hicks, 
Metemma and Omdurman, the Mahdi and 
the Khalifa, Kitchener, Hunter, Mac- 
donald, and Wingate, are the names 
that first occur to us—not Piinkhi, Tir- 
hikah, Meroé and the Blemmyes, Napata, 
and Candace. It was high time that 
our historical perspective should be 
rectified, and the Keeper of the Egyptian 
Department of the British Museum has 
done well in setting before us the history 
and antiquities of the Sadan in their 
local relations to present sites and con- 
ditions. 

The persistent unity of purpose which 
has governed the policy of Egypt during 
the past six thousand years is the most 
striking fact in the long record. However 
advanced their own civilization may have 
been, and however exalted their ethical 
and religious ideas, the Egyptians enter- 
tained no altruistic views in imposing 
their rule upon the Sadan. It was not 
the propagation of the blessings of 
civilization that prompted their numer- 
ous campaigns, but the desire for gold 
and slaves. From the days when Pepi I. 
employed Sidani troops and his officer 
Una made Sidanis build his barges, and 
Her-khuf brought gold and slaves and 
& pygmy, “‘one of the dancers of the 
gods,” to delight the Court at Memphis, 
to the time when Mohammed Ali Pasha 
and the Khedive Isma‘il drained the 





country of its life-blood by their slave- 
dealing and infamous oppression, the 
‘* Land of the Blacks’ has been nothing 
but a forlorn and underfed milch-cow to 
Egypt. The great goldfields, which sup- 
plied the jewellery of the Pharaonic 
queens, were exhausted—so far as primi- 
tive methods of working could go—long 
since; but slaves were imported down 
to the time of Gordon, and would be still 
if a keen eye were not upon the traders. 
It was for the sake of this double com- 
merce, but chiefly for the security of the 
gold, that kings like Usertsen I. and ITI. 
of the Twelfth Dynasty overran “the 
abominable land of Kash ’’—the earliest 
mention of the Biblical Cush—and set 
up a chain of fortresses to protect the 
traffic. Amenemhat III. built the great 
fort of Dakka simply to watch over the 
road which led to the gold mines of Wady 
‘Ulaki. Temples were built and vain- 
glorious tablets erected to commemorate 
the exploits of the conquerors, but only 
as adjuncts to the gold trade; and as 
soon as the gold “ gave out,” the temples 
were neglected. The Stdain had _ its 
temporary revenge when the exiled priests 
of Amen came from Thebes and estab- 
lished themselves at Napata, and the 
Nubian king Piinkhi led his Stdanis 
north, conquered Egypt, and was accepted 
by the Sun-god Amen- Ra himself at 
Heliopolis as king of the whole land, as 
is set forth in great pomp in the stele at 
Gebel Barkal. Later, in Ptolemaic and 
Roman times, there was a Nubian king- 
dom in the Island of Meroé, whose queens 
bore the name Candace to Roman ears, 
were distinguished by the unpleasing form 
of embonpoint known as steatopygy, and 
built pyramids ; and in the sixth century 
of our era Silko founded a Christian king- 
dom in Nubia, which lasted for seven 
hundred years and valiantly withstood 
the onslaughts of Islam. But none of 
these partial and temporary realizations 
of independence stopped the steady course 
of Egyptian policy, and the Sidan con- 
tinued to supply gold, or at least slaves, 
to Caliphs and Pashas as well as to 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies. It was reserved 
for England in these latter days to put 
an end to the slave trade, and it remains 
to be seen whether English engineers will 
be able to reopen the gold mines. 

Few scholars can compete with Dr. 
Budge in the learning and opportunities 
necessary for relating the monumental 
history of the Sadan. As the head of a 
great department in the British Museum 
he has under his eye a splendid collection 
not only of monuments, but also of all 
existing literary materials ; and no man 
is better acquainted with the bibliography 
of his subject or has a richer apparatus 
or a more tenacious memory. Dr. Budge 
has the further advantage of knowing a 
considerable part of the Sudan by repeated 
personal exploration. Between 1897 and 
1905 he made four separate archzological 
expeditions, either for the Trustees of 
the Museum or at the instance of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, the present Sirdar. 
He is thus able to write at first hand about 
most of the monuments, and where these 





have suffered by the ravages of time and 
weather, or dervishes and antika hunters, 
not to say archeologists, he is able to 
compare what remains with the more 
perfect descriptions and drawings of his 
predecessors, Lepsius, Caillaud, Hoskins, 
and others, whose plates he reproduces in 
lavish profusion. He has seen the monu- 
ments, and he has seen them in their 
natural surroundings and become ac- 
quainted with the people whose ancestors 
built them and worshipped in them. The 
result is a completeness of treatment 
which has never before been attained. 
Whether from the point of view of historical 
scholarship, or that of modern descrip- 
tion and statistics, these two sumptuous 
volumes merit the highest commendation ; 
whilst the labour and industry implied 
in their composition are marvellous. The 
innumerable references at the foot of the 
page, and the elaborate bibliography at 
the end of the work, are earnest enough 
of the work involved. We are not 
saying that they form a model of what 
a classical description of the “ Sadan, 
its history and monuments,” should be. 
Dr. Budge is too indifferent to the graces 
of style, and, whether from contempt or 
natural defect, he never allows imagina- 
tion or humour to shine in his clear but 
awkward paragraphs. He just says what 
he thinks and describes what he saw, 
and often does it two or three times over 
in almost identical words, without con- 
sidering whether his sentences might 
not be better turned or more pointedly. 
His statements and descriptions produce 
sometimes almost the impression of having 
been pitchforked in anyhow. He has an 
irritating way of using whenever possible 
the prevalent pleonasm with “one”: 
“the position was a trying one,” the case 
or path was “an interesting one,” “an 
easy one.” He even uses “a little 
bit ” adverbially. 

The arrangement of the book also 
might have been better. First comes a 
long account of previous travellers’ records 
of the Sadan, interesting in itself, but, 
one would think, capable of being worked 
into the main narrative. Then we have 
the details of his own four missions to 
the Sadan, and as he went over the same 
ground, at least in part, each time, there 
is a good deal of repetition. These 
chapters of personal experience read like 
diaries worked up for the press, and, 
though full of interesting notes on every 
sort of subject, are apt to become tire- 
some by the frequent recurrence of similar 
experiences and the curious absence of 
any attempt at conciseness or generaliza- 
tion. It is pleasant to hear of the 
“ friendly help ” and “ kindly attention ” 
and “ready assistance” of all the ex- 
tremely busy officers who forwarded the 
traveller’s aims during the arduous months 
that preceded Lord Kitchener’s final 
triumph at Omdurman ; but it was surely 
needless to print whole lists of these 
officers’ names whenever they did what 
any English gentleman would be glad 
to do for a traveller in difficulties. We 
get glimpses of the progress of the cam- 
paign in 1897 and 1898 as Dr. Budge 
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ascends beyond Wady Halfa, and then 


we have the campaign over again in the 
historical summary in vol. ii.—too brief, 
indeed, in this part to rank as a history, 
and more like an annual summary in a 
newspaper. In the same way we are 
introduced to many of the monuments 
in the analyses of earlier travellers’ 
accounts; we meet them again in Dr. 
Budge’s own missions, repeatedly; and 
we find them once more in the general 
history which follows the journals of his 
travels. The only thing to be said in 
favour of this dislocated mode of treat- 
ment is that it supplies something for 
each class of reader. Those who want 
to know what the Sidan is like to-day, 
and do not “ take stock” of monuments, 
will read the travels. Students will turn 
to the history, which fills half the book. 
Others with various tastes will look at 
the chapters on Christianity in the Sadan, 
on the goldfields, on the source and 
course of the Nile and plans of irrigation, 
on the developed organization of the 
present Government, or on the different 
races of the very mixed population— 
though the last stands admittedly in 
need of more thorough ethnological and 
anthropological study than the author 
pretends to. Dr. Budge is modest about 
this, and claims to write only as an 
Egyptologist ; and, as he wisely confesses, 
“a knowledge of hieroglyphics does not 
necessarily make its possessor a com- 
petent authority on irrigation questions, 
or on architecture and the mechanical 
arts of ancient Egypt,” or, as he elsewhere 
admits, on anthropology and ethnology. 
The archeological content of the book 
consists more of the discoveries and 
publications of previous explorers, espe- 
cially Lepsius, than of any very remark- 
able additions due to the author’s own 
missions to the Sudan. It stands to 
reason that the comparatively flying 
visits for which time could be spared by 
a high official of the British Museum 
could not possibly produce the results which 
the long months of patient investiga- 
tion, year after year, of a great scholar 
and excavator like Naville have achieved 
in Eoypt. Dr. Budge was also ham- 
pered by the want of an adequate grant 
of money for exhaustive excavations, 
and by the lack of men, in the depopulated 
districts of the Sidan, to carry out 
extensive works. Not that he failed 
altogether in material results. He ex- 
cavated some small pyramids at Meroé 
and Gebel Barkal, and established certain 
conclusions as to the mode of sepulture 
and the absence of internal sepulchral 
chambers; he discovered a temple of 
Tirhakah at Semna, and brought to light 
several hitherto unknown sculptures and 
stele. But these additions did not essen- 
tially modify previous theories or infor- 
mation. He did not discover any sub- 
stantive Sidani school of art or archi- 
tecture: nearly everything came, as was 
supposed before, from foreign invaders. 
His main work was really that of veri- 
fication, classification, collation. He com- 
pene the existing remains with what 
psius and Caillaud and others had 
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drawn and described ; he made a general 
survey of the monuments, and did what 
he could to ensure their protection, or, 
when portable, their removal to museums ; 
and he indicated sites for future research. 
His work includes virtually all that is 
at present known of the history and anti- 
quities of the Sidan, and it points out 
where the gaps are in our information, 
and in what manner we may best set 
about filling them in. A Sidan Ex- 
ploration Fund, after the model of the 
Egypt Fund, should follow. This survey 
of all existing facts was no slight task to 
be accomplished by one man, and no one 
who was not armed with a complete 
bibliographical apparatus and a_ fine 
memory could have done it. The previous 
preparation of an observer is half the 
battle, and Dr. Budge was pre-eminently 
fitted for the task. It is also noteworthy 
that he writes always in the sane, sober 
manner appropriate to monumental data, 
and does not indulge in rash theories. 
We notice, however, that he seems to 
commit himself to Hoskins’s theory of 
the building of pyramids, usually ascribed 
to Lepsius; to Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
views on the orientation of temples; 
and to the abolition of the ‘“ legend ” of 
the Lake Meeris. 

Of the modern Sidanis he writes: 
“It is impossible for any one who has 
lived in the country to preserve any 
illusions he may once have had about 
their habits and character”; but in 
spite of this sweeping condemnation we 
find little in his narrative of travels, and 
nothing at all in the separate section on 
the modern inhabitants, to throw light 
upon either the habits or the character 
of the people. Those with whom he 
came into intimate relations, such as the 
Sheykh of Baghrawiya, produce rather 
a good impression in spite of dirt and 
superstition: for the sheykh held very 
definite views about the haunting of the 
Meroé pyramid-builders in the semblance 
of jackals, and could not be induced to 
approach the pyramids at night. The 
chief idea one carries away from these 
notes on the present condition of the 
people is that of their lamentable poverty 
and misery after the many years of 
Dervish oppression, and of their unmis- 
takable, though necessarily gradual, im- 
provement under British rule. Dr. Budge 
is @ warm admirer of everything done by 
the English in the Sadan, and pays a 
well-deserved tribute of praise to the 
isolated officers who worked untiringly 
at getting up the supplies and laying 
and maintaining the railways :— 

“ Theoretically, every one knows what a 
serious matter the transport of goods and 
materials is in time of war, but when to 
this is added the task of providing the 
sleepers and rails necessary for laying from 
one to three miles of railway each day, and 
food. and water for 3,000 workmen in the 
desert along one single line, and for 10,000 
soldiers at the end of another single line, 
about two hundred miles long, very few 
who have not actually seen transport 
operations in progress are able to realize 
how great the burden becomes.” 


Heat is not the only drawback; there is 
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sometimes great cold and rain (p. 71), 
and our men had to toil on all the same 
both day and night, “ rain or shine.” We 
have not space to notice a tithe of the 
interesting passages in these volumes, but 
in view of the deeply regretted depar- 
ture.of Lord Cromer from Egypt we may 
quote the account of his reception at 
Khartiim of the crown of the distant 
Shilluks and Dinkas :— 


‘““The delegates of the tribes were led in 
before Lord Cromer and....told his lord- 
ship that they had come to tender their 
allegiance to him as the representative of 
the ‘ White Queen,’ to express their undying 
loyalty to him, and to ask his protection. ... 
They went on to say that they now regarded 
him as the head of their tribes, and as a 
proof of this they said they had brought 
with them the head-dress or crown which 
could only be worn by the chief of their 
tribes, and this they wished to be allowed to 
put on his head. Lord Cromer then made a 
suitable reply, which was translated into 
Arabic....Two men, one a Shilluk and the 
other a Dinka, then produced a wonderful 
object which resembled a black-green flower- 
pot more than anything else, and, advancing 
to Lord Cromer, placed it on his head, 
saying as they did so formule which were 
probably many centuries old and had been 
repeated from time immemorial over the 
heads of newly-crowned Shilluk and Dinka 
kings.” 

After this Lord Cromer, as the new 
Shilluk and Dinka king, received tribute 
of tusks and gave gifts—including the 
return of the tusks by way of bakhshish. 

In a work of such dimensions as this 
there must necessarily be oversights and 
misprints, but we have noticed very few 
of the latter, which speaks well for the 
firm of Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington. Dr. 
Budge is not quite sound in his Arabic, 
however, and whilst particularly minute 
in adding cirumflexes even to the Turkish 
word Pashi, he inserts an ‘ayn in 
Kur‘én (sic) throughout; prints bak- 
shish, Kurshid, Tayf, ‘Umayyad, and 
Nasir (for Nusayr); and by some extra- 
ordinary confusion writes of “the Beni 
‘Ommia and Beni ‘Abbas” as “ these 
tribes” which “appear to have made 
their way into the Eastern Sadan from 
Arabia in the eighth century.” Of course 
he knows that these are the Omayyad and 
‘Abbasid Caliphs, and it is not easy to 
tell how the mistake arose. 

We must say in conclusion that we 
have seldom seen a more lavishly illus- 
trated book. The invaluable drawings 
of Lepsius and other previous explorers 
are reproduced in multitudes ; there are an 
immense number of modern photographs, 
new and accurate plans, and maps; 
and plenty of figures, wayside scenes, and 
the like. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—Piper—Polygenistic. (Vol. 
VII.) Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE issue of a second triple section of the 
great ‘ Dictionary ’—the first advance on 
the quarterly instalment of a single oF 
double section announced July Ist, 1899, 
having been made January Ist, 1905— 
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encourages the hope that before long we 
may welcome fuur triple sections each year. 
The present instalment is not only larger 
than usual, but also in some respects more 
interesting, as it contains many homely 
and common words, which are employed 
in divers meanings and uses. 

The first case of special importance is 
the noun “ pitch °=act of setting, fixing, 
throwing, &c., which is proved by quota- 
tions to be, or to have been, used in about 
forty different senses, these being arranged 
in seven divisions and twenty-five sub- 
divisions ; while about the same may be 
said for the verb “ pitch,” from which 
the said noun is derived. The sequence 
and grouping of senses in the articles on 
these words are entirely novel, and 
exhibit a great advance on previous treat- 
ment. One of the most interesting points 
is the separation of the phrase “ fly (to) 
a high(er) pitch * from other figurative 
uses Of the noun “ pitch,” as a metaphor 
from the soaring over its prey of a falcon 
or other bird of prey. The modern 
nautical use of “‘ to pitch,” meaning “ to 
plunge and rise alternately,” is shown 
to be an abbreviation of “to pitch and 
scend.”’ Full instructions for playing the 
game “of combined skill and chance,” 
“ pitch-and-toss,” are given, the earliest 
instance, 1810, suggesting a Scotch origin ; 
whereas other dictionaries have confused 
it with simple “ tossing ”’ for coins. We 
are told under the second “ pitchfork ” 
that it was the original name of the 
tuning-fork, but no instances of the use 
are given to support the statement made 
by “ Broadhouse, ‘ Mus. Acoustics,’ 406 ” 
(1881). In view of Henry Bradshaw’s 
verdict that the Corpus Glossary, which 
Dr. Murray puts a quarter of a century 
later under the substantive “ play,” was 
written in the beginning of the eighth 
century, it might have been quoted for 
the noun “ pitch ” from Latin pix, picem, 
as well as the Epinal Glossary, and should 
have been quoted for ‘ plum-tree,” 
“plunas, plumtreu” (P. 447, Hessels) ; 
while the Leiden Glossary might have 
furnished an eighth or early ninth century 
instance of ‘‘ pock,” “‘ carbunculi, poccas ” 
(V. 5, Hessels). Under ‘ plum-tree ” 
the attributive use quoted by Dr. Murray 
under “‘ amber ” should have been noticed: 
“1602, Shaks., ‘Haml.,’ II. ii. 200, 
Thicke Amber, or Plum-Tree Gumme.” 

But to return to the superiority of the 
‘Dictionary’ in the classification of 
senses and in general treatment, we 
cordially endorse Dr. Murray’s moderate 
claim :— 

“The recognition of the historical fact 
that Point in English represents two French 
and Romanic words, never confused in those 
languages, has made it possible to arrange 
the senses in a clearer order than has 
hitherto been done in English Dictionaries.” 
The French “ point,” from Lat. punctum, 
furnishes the larger number of senses, of 
which the following (with the date of the 
earliest quotations appended) are given 
in Dr. Murray’s order: puncture (about 
1400); dot, speck (1390); punctuation- 
mark (1386); particular, item, element, 
&c. (about 1225)—the most familiar as 





well as the earliest set of closely allied 
meanings; jot (about 1300); moment 
of time (1382); one fractional part 
(1697-8)—as in “‘ possession is nine points 
of the law’’; a unit in the score of a 
game (1746); something having definite 
position without extension (about 1391) ; 
definite position in a scale or course or 
movement or variation (before 1425)— 
as in “ boiling-point,” “one point below 
par”; the precise time at which any- 
thing happens (about 1400)—as “at the 
point of death”; condition, state, 
case (1297); distinguishing mark (about 
1470); the precise matter at issue, the 
important topic (about 1381); aim, 
object (fourteenth cent.) ; culmination, 
end, period (about 1325); and thread 
lace made wholly by stitches, point lace 
(1662). These extracts are selected from 
fifty distinct paragraphs (namely, thirty- 
one sections and nineteen sub-sections) 
arranged in six groups. From French 
“ pointe,” from Romanic and medieval 
Latin puncta, came “ point,” denoting 
various sharp ends and tops of material 
objects (about 1330); a mark dividing 
the circumference of the mariner’s com- 
pass (about 1500) ; the salient feature of a 
story, an effective part, a witty or in- 
genious turn of thought (1728); and 
effectiveness of verbal expression (about 
1643). The meaning “hint” (compare 
the slang ‘“‘tip”’) and the phrase ‘‘ potatoes 
and point” come in a set of nine sections 
dealing with “point” as a noun of 
action, “from F. poindre, or pointer, or 
from Eng. Point, v.,” and “some senses 
of doubtful origination.” To one of the 
numerous phrases illustrated, “at all 
points,” might be added “ 1598, armed in 
all points, R. Barret, ‘ Theory of Warres,’ 
Bk. III. p. 34”; and a reference might 
have been given to “dagger” for “at 
daggers’ points,” to “order” for ‘ point 
of order,” and to “ punto ” for “‘ in point ” 
and “to stand (up)on (one’s) points.” 
The illustrations to “in point of” end 
off tamely, so we would supply Mr. 
Weller’s “ I have heerd how many ordinary 
women one widder’s equal to, in pint 0’ 
comin’ over you.” The latest quotation 
for the sense “peak” is dated 1662. 
Mrs. Radcliffe, ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
(1822), chap. iv., wrote of “the snowy 
points of the mountains ” and “ the lower 
points of the mountain’s brow.” The 
next chapter gives an instance of the 
“early use without a” of “pity "=a 
ground or cause for pity: “‘ What pity 
that the wealthy....should ever pass 
their days in gloom—in the cold shade of 
selfishness!” and “the shady summit 
which he had pointed out,’ which comes 
just below, might have taken the place 
of the last quotation, dated 1885, for 
“point out.” Under “pirogue” Dr. 
Murray, like the ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ 
ignores Campbell’s “ His pirogue launched 
—his pilgrimage begun,” ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming,’ Pt. 1. xxviii. Manifestly lexico- 
graphers do not know their poets by heart. 
Having taken advantage of the rare 
opportunity of presenting in brief the 
improved method of a whole important 
article, we must omit at least a score of 





quotations which would have improved 
the sections to which they belong. 

Under “ plat *=“‘ a flat thing, part, or 
surface,’ which is according to the 
quotations the only one of six substantives 
written ‘plat’? used in the fourteenth 
century, no satisfactory account is to be 
found of an instance occurring in a quota- 
tion given under “ poll ”’=head, which 
certainly ought to have been quoted and 
explained under “plat.” “13. ‘E. E. 
Allit. P.,’ Pulden prestes by pe polle & 
plat of her hedes.”” Now under “ pate ” 
we read: ‘‘ Some have conjectured it to 
be a by-form of plate, comparing med. L. 
platta, the clerical tonsure”; so that 
the evidence supplied by the ‘ Dictionary ’ 
itself, that in the fourteenth century 
“plat”? was used in the sense “shaven 
pate,” seems to have been overlooked, 
and possibly a seventh “plat,” from 
medieval Latin platta, omitted. Reti- 
cence as to the suggestion that “‘ poll” 
<head is of Welsh origin is laudable, as 
a Welsh “ col ’=peak is irrelevant. The 
instances cited suggest that in early use 
“poll” was about on a par with “ pate ” 
as to dignity, and prehistoric slang is 
bound to bewilder the etymologist. 

The forms “ polliwog,” “ pollywog ”= 
tadpole, are doubtless akin to the earlier 
“ polwygle,” but should have been de- 
rived from “ wog” or “‘ woggle,” phases 
of “wag,” rather than from the phase 
“wiggle.” As “‘ the porwigle or tadpole ” 
or “ loggerhead ”’ or “ polehead ” is popu- 
larly supposed to be all head and tail, 
and as the latter seems to wiggle more 
than the former, a hint as to the precise 
meaning of the compounds “ polwygle ” 
and ‘‘ polliwog ” would have been welcome. 
In the case of ‘‘ wagtail ” the signification 
is evident, but the “ polliwog” offers 
excuse for perplexity. As far as form 
is concerned, the compounds might mean 
“ wiggler, or wagger of the head,” just 
as the old “‘ woodpeck”’ meant “ pecker 
of wood.” 

The restored and demonstrated con- 
nexion of ‘“‘ plight’ — condition, state, 
with “‘ plight ’<fold, pleat, plait, from 
Anglo-French plit, instead of placing it 
under “ plight ” from Old English pliht= 
danger, risk, is another instance of im- 
provement due to more exact etymology. 
Why, however, was not Scott’s “ a solemn 
sacred plight Did....make” taken to 
illustrate the sense “‘ engagement, pledge 
under risk of forfeiture,”’ of the Teutonic 
noun, in preference to jumping from Dryden 
to George Meredith ? The noun “ply,” we 
are told s.v., was used in the sense “ con- 
dition”? (developed in Old French) in 
Scotland before it was used in the more 
literal senses ‘“‘ fold, bend,” in England. 
In these days of “kailyard” fiction the 
Southerner needs a caution against the 
unwarrantable assumption that “ ploy,” 
though it has the meanings “a piece of 
amusement, a game, a frolic,” is ety- 
mologically connected with “play.” The 
following note on “to play” seems 
worthy of quotation :— 

““The primary senses under each of the 


following branches were already in OE., and 
the order of their development is more or 
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less inferential; but all the uses of ‘ play’ 
are seen to arise naturally from a primary 
notion * to exercise, bestir, or busily occupy 
oneself, the line of development having 
been here determined by the recreative or 
divertive purpose of the exercise. In the 
miner’s * play,’ the sense of exercise or busy 
occupation disappears, and the word.... 
comes to mean ‘ to cease work, to be idle.’ 
The same primary notion, developed in 
quite a different line, accounts for the 
continental senses of plegen, pflegen, ‘to 
have care of, take kindly charge of, cultivate,’ 
and ‘to be in the practice or habit of,’ 
notions which evidently imply oecupying 
oneself busily about a thing or person, 
and habitually exercising oneself in an 
action.” 

Perhaps the interesting translations of 
the Latin “ plaud(ite) manibus” (ninth 
to fourteenth centuries), “‘ play hands,” 
“play with hands ””—in modern form— 
were suggested by the sound and look 
of the Latin verb. It appears that 
Chaucer was not only the father of 
English ‘ poetry,” but also, so to say, 
its godfather, as our readers will decide 
for themselves if they weigh the evidence 
set forth in the very interesting articles 
on “ poesy ”’ and “* poetry.”’ 

A portion of M, following ‘ Misbirth,’ 
by Dr. Bradley, is announced for July Ist. 








History of Ireland.—Vol. Il. 1547-1782. 
By E. A. D’Alton. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THis second volume of Mr. D’Alton’s 
‘Ireland’ has the advantage, which the 
first had not, of treating a really historical 
period, and nothing but actual events, 
if we can only get at the truth from 
prejudiced witnesses. We have at the 
end a huge catalogue of the works con- 
sulted, but, strangely enough, “in the 
order in which they have been used.” 
As many of them give information cover- 
ing the whole period, we can hardly 
imagine an author not moving up and 
down among them, and so any such 
order seems absurd. Some rational 
arrangement —either chronological or 
alphabetical—would make this list far 
more useful. We think also that the 
references to these works in the foot- 
notes are too brief and vague, and in 
hardly a single instance are the words 
of the authority cited. The present book 
is full of details, and the frequent minute- 
ness of the text contrasts with the curtness 
of the notes. There is, indeed, no subject 
more difficult to treat artistically than 
this melancholy recital. Froude, a great 
artist, has attempted it in the least 
successful of his works. Lecky and 
Thomas Ingram have rehandled the same 
period from different points of view, and 
their works, when read in contrast, give 
a livelier and truer picture than any 
really or apparently impartial  treat- 
ment. 

The present author boldly claims for 
himself this latter virtue :— 


“I have no thesis to prove: no party to 
attack or defend. I have sought for the 
truth, and told it, regardless of what parties 
or persons might suffer.” 





We are sure that he is speaking his honest 
conviction, yet the result is far from what 
he promises. Being both a learned and 
an honest man, he seldom misstates facts, 
and is ready to face them as he under- 
stands them; but one cannot read 
twenty pages of the book without feeling 
that he is a Roman Catholic, and takes 
the standpoint of that Church as his own. 
This appears most strongly in his esti- 
mates of historical characters. Hugh 
O’Neill, the great Earl of Tyrone, is 
with him a hero in whom there is 
hardly any fault; whereas his opponent 
Mountjoy is called “one of the basest 
characters in history.” Such a judgment 
goes far to discredit the most honest 
man’s credit as an historian. Probably 
the author, being a Catholic priest, looks 
with peculiar horror on Mountjoy’s rela- 
tions to Lady Rich. But in this he was 
not worse than Nelson. His ruthless 
devastation of Ireland in order to finish 
a war which was dragging out its weary 
years was necessary to Elizabeth’s policy, 
if Ireland was to be retained. The times 
were cruel, and war was very different 
from our modern “ rose-water”’ wars. 
The many extant letters of Mountjoy 
show him to have been not only an earnest 
and loyal servant of the Queen (which 
Mr. D’ Alton concedes), but even a humane 
man, who was never cruel from choice 
or taste. O’Neill on the other hand, the 
national hero in the struggle, was indeed 
a soldier and a politician, and, appa- 
rently, a civilized man, yet he was a 
treacherous savage on many occasions. 
Mr. Bagwell’s picture of him is to our 
thinking truer than that in the present 
work. 

But every character in this book is 
virtuous or vicious according as he 
belongs to the Irish (Catholic) or the 
English (Protestant) side. Here is the 
sketch of Elizabeth :-— 


“Cold, cruel, callous to suffering, without 
kindness, or sympathy, or pity, without 
gratitude to a friend, or mercy to a foe, 
she was a strange compound of virtue and 
vice,” &e. 

Again, he tells us that Deputy Fitz- 
William executed all the shipwrecked 
men of the Spanish Armada he could find 
in the West, “‘ amid the lamentations of 
the people.” But while he tells us of 
FitzWilliam’s cupidity, and desire to find 
the Spanish treasures, he says not a word 
of the native wreckers, who robbed 
and murdered the wretched Spaniards, 
as appears from Cuellar’s narrative re- 
ferred to in a note on this very page. 
Everywhere the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic priest mars the earnest efforts 
of our author to be fair and just. Thus 
the first envoy sent by the Pope to Ire- 
land in 1643—Father Peter Scarampi— 
is thus introduced :— 


ce 


Coming from a land where religion was 
free and flourishing, he felt the deepest 
sympathy for the Irish Catholics in their 
struggle for religious freedom.” 


As a description of Italy under the Popes 
of the seventeenth century, this is not 
adequate; but with Father D’Alton 





religion is the Roman Catholic creed, 
though even so it is more than doubtful 
whether “free” is an epithet which the 
Pope would have regarded as correct. 


We are sorry to have to lay stress on 
these things, but they have coloured the 
narrative of this book so deeply, though 
unconsciously, that we find the English 
invaders and rulers and settlers in Ire- 
land a mere pack of ruffians, opposed to a 
people of many virtues and much religion, 
with these faults only (duly chronicled), 
that they were always engaged in civil 
wars; that they would never combine 
against the common foe; and that there 
were always Irish traitors to be found, 
either for gold or for the pleasure of being 
avenged on a neighbour more hated than 
the stranger. 


In its account of the eighteenth century, 
where the struggles were no _ longer 
military, but political, the book is more 
pleasant reading. The portraits of 
Grattan and Flood are the traditional 
ones in Ireland, where their efforts to 
obtain an independent Parliament are 
remembered with gratitude, while the 
narrow and bigoted constitution of this 
Parliament is constantly ignored. But 
this is too large a subject for us to discuss. 
We add a few suggestions of detail. It is 
well worth considering whether the 
“curse of Cromwell,’ so often talked of, 
is all the produce of the hatred of Oliver. 
To the Roman Church and its rich orders, 
which owned a great part of Ireland up 
to Henry VIII.’s time, Thomas Cromwell 
was a far more destructive enemy, for 
it was he who organized the plunder 
of the abbeys. We think it likely 
that the Irish feeling is made up of 
two separate hatreds. But while our 
author rightly notes the ill success of the 
Protestant Church, and the neglect of 
parish churches in Henry Sidney’s time 
(1576), he does not tell us that the rich 
orders, which had owned the tithes of 
numerous parishes, had been just as 
neglectful in supplying them with curates 
—so much so that in the diocese of 
Leighlin alone 100 churches were said to 
be in ruin before the Reformation. It is 
not true that Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Cork, came to Ireland “ without 
a penny in his pocket.” He owned 29., 
which was something like an emigrant 
now landing in Australia or America with 
2001. We believe that Lord Burgh died, 
not of a mortal wound in his campaign 
in 1600, but of disease. There are 
many names misspelt, which is perhaps 
excusable when people did not even 
sign their own names consistently ; but 
we dislike some forms as deviating from 
ordinary use. The maps and plans in 
the volume are wholly inadequate, and 
of little service to the student. These 
flaws do not prevent the book before us 
from contrasting very favourably with 
various Irish histories which have come 
under our notice. The style, though by 
no means faultless, is easy, and generally 
clear ; it is only the rhetoric of the patriots 
of the eighteenth century which seems 
to excite the author to similar efforts. 
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son (Muore. 
Société 


sa_ Vie, 


Paul Verlaine : 
(Paris, 


Edmond Lepelletier. 
du Mercure de France.) 


An honest and instructed life of Verlaine 
has long been wanted, if only as an anti- 
dote to the defamatory production called 
‘Verlaine Intime, made up out of 
materials collected by the publisher Léon 
Vanier in his own defence, in order that 
a hard taskmaster might be presented 
to the world in the colours of a benefactor. 
A “legend,” which may well have seemed 
plausible to those who knew Verlaine 
only at the end of his life, has obtained 
currency ; and a comparison of Verlaine 
with Villon, not only as a poet (which 
is to his honour), but also as a man, 
has been made, and _ believed. M. 
Lepelletier’s book is an exact chronicle 
of a friendship which lasted, without a 
break, for thirty-six years—that is, from 
the time when Verlaine was sixteen to the 
time of his death; and a more sane, 
loyal, and impartial chronicle of any man’s 
life we have never read. It is written 
with full knowledge of every part of the 
career which it traces; and it is written 
by @ man who puts down whatever he 
knows exactly as he believes it to have 
been. His conclusion is that 

“on peut fouiller sa vie au microscope: 
on y reconnaitra des fautes, des folies, des 
faiblesses, bien des souffrances aussi, avec 
de la fatalité au fond, pas de honte véritable, 
pas une vile et indigne action. Les vrais 
amis du poste peuvent donc revendiquer 
pour lui l’épithéte d’honnéte homme, sans 
doute trés vulgaire, mais qui, aux yeux de 
certains, a encore du prix.” 


In 1886 Verlaine dedicated ‘ Les Mémoires 
d’un Veuf ’ to M. Lepelletier, affirming the 
resolve, on his part, to “‘ garder intacte 
la vieille amitié si forte et si belle.” The 
compact has been kept nobly by the 
survivor. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether 
M. Lepelletier does not insist a little too 
much on the bourgeois element which he 
fnds—no doubt rightly—in Verlaine. 
When a man has suffered under unjust 
accusations, it is natural for his friends 
to defend him under whatever aspect 
seems to them most generally convincing. 
So it is interesting to know that for seven 
years Verlaine was in a municipal office, 
the Bureau des Budgets et Comptes, and 
that later, in 1882, he made an applica- 
tion, which was refused, for leave to 
return to his former post. M. Lepelletier 
reproaches the authorities for an action 
which he takes to have precipitated 
Verlaine into the final misery of his 
vagabondage. He would have lived 
quietly, he says, and written in security. 
Both assumptions may be doubted. What 
was bourgeois, and contented with quiet, 
was a@ small part of the nature of one 
who was too strong as well as too 
weak to remain within limits. The 
terrible force of Verlaine’s weakness would 
always, in the process of making him 
& poet, have carried him far from 


that “ tranquillité d’une sinécure bureau- 
cratique ”’ which M. Lepelletier; strangely 


in looking back over a disastrous life 
which has expressed itself in notable 
poetry, to regret that the end should 
have been attained, by no matter what 
means. 

On moral questions M. Lepelletier 
speaks with the authority of an intimate 
friendship, and from a point of view 
which seems wholly without prejudice. 
He defends Verlaine with evident con- 
viction against the most serious charges 
brought against him, and he shows at 
least, on documentary evidence, that 
nothing of the darker part of his 
“legend ” was ever proved against him 
in any of his arrests and imprisonments. 
Drink, and mad rages let loose by drink, 
account, ignobly enough, for all of them. 
In the famous quarrel with Rimbaud, 
which brought him into prison for 
eighteen months, the accusation reads :— 

“Pour avoir, 4 Bruxelles, le 10 juillet, 

1873, volontairement porté des coups et 
fait des blessures ayant entrainé une in- 
capacité de travail personnel a Arthur 
Rimbaud.” 
The whole account of this episode is given 
by M. Lepelletier in great detail, and from 
this we learn that it was by the merest 
change of mind on the part of Rimbaud, 
or by sudden treachery, that the matter 
came into the courts at all. M. 
Lepelletier supplies an unfavourable 
account of Rimbaud, whom he looks 
upon as the evil counsellor of Verlaine— 
probably with justice. There is little 
doubt that Rimbaud, apart from his 
genuine touch of precocious power, which 
had its influence on the genius of Verlaine, 
was a “‘ mauvais sujet” of a selfish and 
mischievous kind. He was destructive 
and pitiless ; and having done his worst, 
he went off carelessly into Africa. 

It will surprise some readers to learn 
that Verlaine took his degree of “* bachelier- 
és-lettres,” and that on leaving the Lycée 
Bonaparte he received a certificate placing 
him ‘‘au nombre des sujets distingués 
que compte l’établissement.”” He was 
well grounded in Latin, and fairly well 
in English, and at several intervals in his 
life attempted to master Spanish, with 
the vague desire of translating Calderon. 
At an early period he read French lite- 
rature, classical and modern, with avidity ; 
translations of English, German, and 
Eastern classics ; books of criticism and 
philosophy. 

“Tl admirait beaucoup Joseph de Maistre. 
‘Le Rouge et le Noir’ de Stendhal avait 
produit sur lui une forte impression. I 
avait déniché, on ne sait ot, une Vie de 
sainte Thérése, qu’il lisait avec ravissement.”’ 
He was absorbed in Baudelaire, Gautier, 
Leconte de Lisle, Banville; he read 
Petrus Borel and Aloysius Bertrand. 
The only poem that remains of this 
early period is the ‘ Nocturne Parisien’ 
of the ‘ Poémes Saturniens,’ which dates 
from about his twentieth year. Jules de 
Goncourt defined it as “un beau poéme 
sinistre mélant comme une Morgue & 
Notre-Dame.” Baudelaire, as Sainte- 
Beuve, in a charming letter of real appre- 
ciation, pointed out, is here the evident 


Se 

The chapter in which M. Lepelletier 
tells the story of the origin of the most 
famous literary movement since that 
of 1830, the ‘‘ Parnasse,” is one of the 
most entertaining in the book, and gives, 
in its narrative of the receptions “ chez 
Nina” (a salon which M. Lepelletier 
describes as the ancestor of the “ Chat 
Noir”), a vivid picture of the days when 
Villiers de V’Isle Adam and Francois 
Coppée were beginners together. Nina 
de Villars was one of the oddest people 
of her time: she made a kind of 
private Bohemia for poets, musicians, all 
kinds of artists and eccentric people, 
herself the most eccentric of them all. 
It was at her house that the members of 
the “ Parnasse” gathered, while they 
selected as their more formal meeting- 
place the salon of Madame Ricard. It is 
not generally known that Verlaine’s 
‘Poémes Saturniens’ was the third 
volume to be issued by the house of 
Lemerre, afterwards to become a famous 
“publisher of poets,” and it was in this 
volume that the new laws of the Parnasse 
were first formulated—that impassivity, 
that “marble egoism,” which Verlaine 
was so soon to reject for a more living 
impulse, but which neither Leconte de 
Lisle nor Heredia was ever to abandon. 
When one thinks of the later Verlaine, 
it is curious to turn to that first formula : 


Est-elle en marbre ou non, le Vénus de Milo? 


Verlaine’s verse suddenly becomes 
human with ‘ La Bonne Chanson,’ though 
the humanity in it is not yet salted as 
with fire. It is the record of the event 
which, as M. Lepelletier says, dominated 
his whole life : the marriage with Mathilde 
Mauté, the young girl with whom he 
had fallen in love at first sight, and whose 
desertion of him, however explicable, he 
never forgot or forgave. Nothing could 
be more just or delicate than M. Lepelle- 
tier’s treatment of the whole situation, 
and there is no doubt that he is right in 
saying that the young wife “eut une 
grande responsabilité dans les désordres 
de l’existence désorbitée du poéte.” Ver- 
laine, as he says, “‘ était bon, aimant, et 
c’était comme un souffrant qu’il fallait 
le traiter.”” ‘“‘ Vous n’avez rien compris 
& ma simplicité,”’ he wrote long afterwards, 
addressing the woman of whom M. 
Lepelletier says, “Il l’aima toujours, il 
n’aima qu’elle.” 

With his marriage Verlaine’s disasters 
begin. Rimbaud enters his life and turns 
the current of it ; the vagabondage begins, 
in France and England, and the letters 
written from London are among the most 
vivid documents in the book: thumbnail 
sketches full of keen observation. Then 
come his imprisonment and conversion to 
Catholicism. Here M. Lepelletier, while 
he gives us an infinity of details which he 
alone could give, adopts an attitude 
which we cannot think to be justified, 
and which, as a matter of fact, Verlaine 
protested against during his lifetime. 
“Cette conversion fut-elle profonde et 
véridique ?” he asks; and he answers, 
** Je ne le crois pas.” That his conversion 








It is hardly permitted, 


Tegrets for him. 


“ point de départ, pour aller au dela.” 





had much influence on Verlaine’s conduct 
9 
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cannot be contended, but conduct and 
belief are two different things. Sincerity 
of the moment was his fundamental cha- 
racteristic, but the moments made and 
remade his moods in their passing. The 
religion of ‘ Sagesse ’ is not the less genuine 
because that grave and sacred book was 
followed by the revolt of ‘ Parallélement.’ 
Verlaine tried to explain—in the poems 
themselves, in prefaces, and in conversa- 
tion with friends—how natural it was to 
sin and to repent, and to use the same 
childlike words in the immediate rendering 
of sin and of repentance. This naivete, 
which made any regular existence an 
impossibility, was a part of him which 
gave a quality to his work unlike that 
of any other poet of our time. At the 
end of his life hardly anything but the 
naiveté was left, and the poems became 
mere outcries and gestures. M. Lepelletier 
is justly indignant at the action of Vanier 
in publishing after Verlaine’s death the 
collection called ‘ Invectives,’ Ry ey up 
of scraps and impromptus which the poet 
saan never intended to publish. 
Here we see part of the weakness of a 
great man, who becomes petty when he 
uts off his true character, and tries to 
be angry. “J’ai la fureur d’aimer,” he 
says somewhere, and there is no essential 
part of his work which is not the expres- 
sion of some form of love, grotesque or 
heroic, human or divine. 

Of all this later, more and more miser- 
able part of the life of Verlaine M. Lepel- 
letier has less to tell us. It has been 
sufficiently commented on, not always by 
friendly or understanding witnesses. What 
we get in this book, for the first time, is 
a view of the life as a whole, with all 
that is beautiful, tragic, and desperate 
in it. It is not an apology : it is a state- 
ment. It not only does honour to a great 
and unhappy man of genius: it does him 
justice. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Good Comrade. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Constable & Co.) 

THE reviewer recognizes in this book 
a sincere work of literary art. The 
story deals with a would-be smart middle- 
class family of adventurers who rejoice 
in the name of Polkington, and, as a 
group of characters, might have been 
conceived by the valiant slayer of snobs 
who gave us ‘Vanity Fair.’ But the 
Polkington family includes one member, 
a girl, the honesty and charm of whose 
character make her stand out among her 
sorry relatives like a diamond among 
fragments of dirt. The obvious, and, we 
think, shallow criticism would be that so 
essentially good a girl could never even 
have contemplated the dishonest deeds 
planned by the heroine of this tale. But 
the author amply justifies her conclusions. 
Her characterization of this Polkington 
family, particularly of the heroine, the 
heroine’s father, and that father’s 
bachelor friend, is masterly. The author 
appeals insistently to our _ intelligence 
and sympathy, and has produced an ex- 
ceptionally good novel. 





Fréulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. 
By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 

WE have for our own part found this the 
most attractive piece of work that the 
author has yet given us. It has all the 
old grace and vivacity, and is free from 
the suspicion of coldness and heartless- 
ness that occasionally dashed our enjoy- 
ment in her earlier books. ‘ Fraulein 
Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther ’ is no novel 
in the sense of having a connected story 
to tell: a German girl writes from Jena 
to the young Englishman who is at first 
her lover, and subsequently, after he has 
broken off the engagement, her friend, and 
who finally puts an end to the friendship 
also by insisting on the impossible attempt 
at renewing their former relations—that 
is the whole of the plot. Little detached 
incidents, reminiscences, reflections on 
life and literature, and so on, form the 
subject of the letters, which depend for 
their charm wholly on the personality 
of the writer. No doubt the changing 
feelings of the correspondents for each 
other supply a certain background to 
the whole ; they are lightly and cleverly 
indicated in their various phases, the 
moods of Mr. Anstruther, the fickle, 
ineffectual, and cultured young egotist, 
being ingeniously suggested by what 
Friiulein Schmidt says or does not say 
to him. She herself is altogether delight- 
ful, and proves that the author is capable 
of portraying a character sympathetically 
and intimately ; whatever she may write 
about, her letters are invariably piquant 
and entertaining, and we may add that 
they contain much excellent advice and 
criticism. We are grateful that no con- 
cessions have been made to the senti- 
ment for a “ happy ending”: the corre- 
spondence finishes as it would inevitably 
have finished in real life. 


The Daft Days. 
wood & Sons.) 


WE recognize in this story much of the 
force and grace of the author’s earlier 
writings, with a complete variety in the 
point of view. Like his previous books 
it has a Highland setting, but here the 
interest is concentrated on a study of 
child life, which is a marvellous piece of 
sympathetic observation. Lennox Dyce, 
the orphan niece from America, is well 
characterized as “artful, artless, and 
joyous.” Her “daft days” (she comes to 
the Highland burrows-town at the New 
Year season so distinguished) are enlivened 
by her natural fun and the gifts she 
inherits from her father, a roving actor ; 
and by dint of these, and the better 
endowments of a warm heart and loyalty 
to friends, she wins the affections of all 
sorts of people in the old-fashioned com- 
munity. Quotations which are beyond our 
compass are needed to do justice to the 
humour which pervades the book. The 
heroine’s artistic instincts are in perpetual 
contrast with the rustic prose of her 
surroundings, as is her precocious vivacity 


By Neil Munro. (Black- 





with the sound intelligence and slower 
humour of her Scottish kinsfolk. 


The Invader. 

(Heinemann. ) 
THE title of this clever extravaganza does 
not refer to any incursion of armed troops, 
Nothing could be further from the gloom 
and clash of warfare than the academic 
setting the author has chosen for her 
story of Oxford life. It is the tale of 
dual personality, unlike that of Hyde and 
Jekyll in that the dual person remains 
always “ Milly” or “ Mildred,” the girl 
student—well-meaning in both her phases, 
and charming in one of them. But the 
awkward thing for this girl, and the 
agreeable thing for the reader, is that 
when the heroine wakes to find herself 
“ Mildred,” she has wholly forgotten 
her experiences as “Milly,” and con. 
trariwise; thus we have some very 
entertaining complications. The author 
writes crisply, and with a skilful command 
of her chosen medium. ‘ The Invader’ 
is decidedly a creditable venture. 


By Margaret L. Woods, 


The Coward in Eden. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tuis writer’s last book was probably his 
best. The present is almost certainly 
his worst. It is a caricature of his own 
weaknesses—his curious fondness for the 
abnormally sensitive human conscience. 
The only healthily normal character is the 
villain—the selfish, rather gluttonous per. 
son whom the author chooses to pillory. 
The hero is a meddlesome prig; and the 
lady of Mr. Brown’s now rather hack: 
neyed Madonna type is wearisome. There 
is one figure of true comedy, a decayed 
aristocrat who lets lodgings. The other 
characters seem incapable of directness 
in speech, thought, or action. 


By Vincent Brown. 


Doctor Pons. 
stable & Co.) 


Tuts highly sensational and melodramatic 
story hinges largely upon a woman's 
clever impersonation of a man. Real 
life has furnished so many remarkable 
instances of such impersonation that it 
would be rash to deny the story 
probability upon that score; and, 
despite its frank sensationalism, it is 
good melodrama. The manner in which, 
without undue elaboration, the author 
manages to convey an impression of the 
bizarre, tropical richness of certain phases 
of Mexican city life is worthy of high 
praise, and should have the effect of 
winning him many readers. Further, the 
whole scheme of the story, if theatrical, 
is none the less workmanlike and thorough. 


By Paul Gwynne. (Con- 


The Tower Maiden. By Herbert C. 

Macilwaine. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Tus is the story of one Clement Halliday 
—generally referred to as “the English- 
man ’’—who, by chance, found the realiza- 
tion of his daydreams in a maiden whose 
duty it was to sit all day in the tower of 
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an ancient church in a certain German 
town, and point out the view to visitors. 
Soul seems to have met soul in an unusu- 
ally short space of time, for we read that, 
towards the end of this their only inter- 
view, “that last look into the woman’s 
soul declared the trust made perfect and 
the surrender whole — through trial.” 
However, “the Englishman” is lured 
back to England next day by scheming 
friends, anxious to prevent a mésalliance, 
developes into a successful man of busi- 
ness, and becomes more or less oblivious 
of his vow to return “‘ one day at noon.” 
Regarded as a story, the narrative, being 
principally concerned with the feelings 
of “the Englishman” and of the Tower 
Maiden, lacks movement, and, is, indeed, 
little more than a tale of emotions and 
sensations inordinately spun out. There 
js some good and careful writing, but the 
author is the slave of his similes. 


The White Hand 


and the Black. By 
Bertram Mitford. 


(John Long.) 


Mr. MiT¥rorD spins a good yarn, but he 
spins too many of them. He appears to 
us to write too hastily, and the process 
certainly makes for literary weakness. 
The present book contains many of the 
essentials of good adventure. It moves 
briskly ; its incidents are many, and 
occasionally thrilling. But the characters 
are the merest puppets, and the dialogue 
is unreal, often stilted, and full of un- 
essential matter. The author’s gifts of 
description and imparting a sense of 
movement deserve more careful use. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Fijth Gospel: being the Pauline 
Interpretation of the Christ. By the Author 
of ‘The Faith of a Christian.’ (Macmillan 
& Co.)\—The unnamed writer of ‘ The Fifth 
Gospel’ has as qualifications for theological 
work a method which is not hackneyed 
and a reasonable comprehension of diffi- 
culties. The method adopted is psycho- 
logical as distinct from philosophical. “‘ We 
cannot treat religion,” he says, “ especially 
the Christian religion, as we can philosophy, 
for the simple reason that it is not chiefly 
the reasoning of the mind, but the reflection 
of the mind on the experience of the soul.” 
The definition of religion thus set forth 
's novel, but by the words used the author 
contrives to indicate that he means to 
examine the experience of the Apostle. It 
may be said at once that there is likely to 

& general assent to the idea that just as 
the Fourth Gospel gives a view of the per- 
sonality of Jesus essential to our understand- 
ing of His influence, so the Gospel of the 
exalted Christ, as presented by St. Paul, is 
necessary to our comprehension of the forces 
which effected the rise of Christianity. The 
assertion is possibly true, though it suggests 
strange problems, that “it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the Gospel of 
8postolic times was not the teaching of 
Jesus, but the good news about Jesus, His 
ife and death and resurrection, looked at 
from the point of view of their religious 
Significance.” The author proceeds, true 
to his psychological method, to examine 
hg effect of this Gospel oa the soul of 
- Paul, and also the form or expression of 
the Gospel after the Apostle had analyzed 





that effect. But there is some confusion in 
the author’s mind. He says that St. Paul, 
looking into his own heart, found that, 
though as a Jew he had consented to the 
death of Jesus, ‘‘ he had yet through that 
crucified Jesus found peace with God and 
deliverance from the power of sin.” Then 
the author asks a number of questions, and 
among them this: ‘‘ Was not this the real 
salvation which God had promised ?” 
Surely, it may be pointed out, St. Paul 
could not have found peace and deliverance 
through the crucified Jesus, unless he had 
grasped the significance of the Crucifixion, 
and had recognized it as a means to the 
salvation promised by God. 

We have referred to the author’s reason- 
able comprehension of difficulties. He sees, 
for example, that it is not easy to solve the 
problem of the physical resurrection of 
Jesus ; but, on the other hand, his suggested 
explanation is not so reasonable as his 
comprehension of the difficulty. A theory 
is put forth that Christ returned to His body 
with a spiritual force which dissolved it, 
and that Mary was enjoined not to touch him 
as the force might have proved fatal, ‘‘ like 
the shock occasioned by contact with a 
body highly charged with electricity.” For 
Thomas, on the other hand, ‘ the contact 
might have been as harmless as when the 
electricity is isolated.’ From rationalism 
have come fanciful theories to explain away 
miracles, and now from the same source 
come other theories, fanciful also, intended 
to rationalize miracles and strengthen the 
cause of orthodoxy. 


Primitive Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer. 
Vol. I. Translated by W: Montgomery. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—This translation is 
from a revised and extended edition of Prof. 
Pfleiderer’s work, and is issued as a volume 
of ‘‘ The Theological Translation Library.” 
After dealing with ‘The First Christian 
Community,’ the author passes to ‘ The 
Apostle Paul,’ ‘The Writings of Paul,’ 
and ‘The Theology of Paul.’ Prof. Pflei- 
derer is well known as a critic who 
will have no dealings with the super- 
natural, and who has _ consequently 
to traffic in conjecture. His intellectual 
habits are fully displayed when, discours- 
ing on the primitive community and the 
conversion of the Apostle, he advances his 
own version of events in opposition to the 
New Testament records. He denies, for 
instance, all historical foundation to the 
group of narratives of the Easter appear- 
ances at Jerusalem, and reaches the con- 
clusions 

‘¢(1) That under the shattering blow of the 
death of Jesus the disciples lost all self-command, 
wavered in their faith, scattered, and fled to their 
Galilean homes; (2) that they, and most of all 
Peter, believed that they saw the crucified Jesus 
alive again in Galilee, and that in consequence the 
scattered flock gathered together once more.” 

We are told that the thought of the resur- 
‘ection of a good man was natural to the 
Jewish people ; but the naturalness of that 
thought makes it difficult for us to believe 
that a vision without a new command could 
have gathered the scattered disciples and 
united them ‘or the Christian mission. 
There is little satisfaction to any one examin- 
ing the evidence for the Resurrection to 
be told, on the one hand, that there is no 
historical foundation for the Easter appear- 
ances, and to be assured, on the other, 

‘* that the belief of the disciples in this resurrection 
of Jesus is, in its essence, Truth, even if the form 
in which the truth entered into their consciousness 
was determined by the conditions of human psy- 
chology and their situation at the time.” 

While Prof. Pfleiderer is a mere theorist 
when dealing with records and traditions 
of supernatural events, he is a skilled and 











learned critic when he discusses the ordinary 
experience of a man like St. Paul. The third 
chapter of this book, which treats of the 
Apostle’s education in its Greek aspect, 
is an admirable piece of work. In order 
to show how St. Paul was influenced by 
Stoicism, which would affect and attract 
him at Tarsus, Prof. Pfleiderer makes “a 
short anthology of sayings from the writings 
of Seneca,” and points to parallels in the 
Pauline Epistles. Contrasting Stoicism and 
Christianity, and speaking of Jesus, he says : 
‘*This was a saviour who could take the place 
both of the saving gods of the mysteries and of the 
ideals of virtue of the Stoics, because in His life 
and death faith saw the moral ideal fulfilled and 
the divine salvation manifested, and thus possessed 
the source of an enthusiasm which united the 
strongest religious motive-force with the purest 
ethical content.” 
The chapter on the Jewish influence in the 
education of St. Paul introduces us to a 
different intellectual atmosphere, but here 
also the author shows a masterly power 
of dealing with dominant ideas. Of the 
discourses on the different Epistles it 
may be said that they form excellent 
historical introductions to the purposes of 
the Epistles and the leading Pauline con- 
ceptions. 


Ilepi‘lepwovvns (De Sacerdotio) of St. John 
Chrysostom. Edited by J. A. Nairn, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) —The general 
editor of the ‘“‘ Cambridge Patristic Texts ”’ 
seems to us to have been unfortunate in 
selecting Chrysostom’s ‘ De Sacerdotio’ for 
one of his series. The book is hardly 
edifying. It divides itself into two parts. 
In the first Chrysostom relates how he and 
Basil formed a close friendship and agreed 
to adopt the same line of life. A rumour 
reached them that they had both been 
selected for ordination to a bishopric. They 
talked over the matter. Chrysostom said 
that he would accept the office, and Basil 
consented to do the same. But when the 
person came who was to ordain them, 
Chrysostom hid himself without informing 
Basil, and Basil received ordination alone. 
Naturally he was much irritated by this 
deception. Chrysostom frankly acknow- 
ledges the trick, and spends a large portion 
of the first part of his book in defending his 
conduct, and adducing arguments to prove 
that deception is legitimate when used for a 
good end, and that even the Apostle Paul 
had recourse to it. In order to soothe the 
mind of Basil, Chrysostom enlarges on the 
great dignity and power of the priesthood, 
asserting that authority was given to priests 
such as had not been bestowed on angels 
and archangels. 

In the second part Chrysostom expatiates 
on the duties, responsibilities, difficulties, 
dangers, and sorrows of the priesthood, to 
show that he himself was right in refusing 
ordination. 

We think also that the general editor has 
not been particularly fortunate in selecting 
the special editor of this work. Dr. Nairn is 
known by an able edition of the ‘ Mimes of 
Herodas.’ He has here undertaken a 
totally different task, in which he does not 
seem much at home ; for instance, he explains 
some of the doctrines which he supposes 
to be contained in the ‘De Sacerdotio’ ; 
but his opinions are derived from Bishop 
Gore (to whom he often refers), from Pusey, 
from a report of a conference held at Fulham 
Palace, and from two recent Roman Catholic 
writers of deservedly high repute. He also 
refers, more than once, to a book written 
by Puech when he was professor in the 
Faculty of Letters at Rennes, called ‘St. 
Jean Chrysostome et les Mceurs de son 
Temps.’ He considers it as “especially 
valuable ”’ in regard to Chrysostom’s doctrine | 
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It is an admirable book, but Puech himself 
draws attention to the fact that it is not a 
study of theological and ecclesiastical history, 
but a picture of the manners of the time ; 
and if the theological student were to read 
the book carefully, it is likely that he would 
form a very low idea of the age in = the 
ing of creeds was in vogue, and the 
ong A framed them. 
Dr, Nairn has furnished the student with 
@ bibliography which omits books which we 
should certainly have expected in an English 
edition, especially the able and interesting 
life of Chrysostom by Stephens. He has 
bestowed great pains on the text of the 
treatise, and exhibits good scholarship in 
the notes which he has appended to it. He 
has translated the difficult passages, ex- 
plained awkward constructions, and drawn 
— to peculiarities of language and 
style. 


The Rev. H. J. C. Knight’s edition of 
Colossians and Philemon, which comes to us 
from Messrs. Methuen, is admirably suited 
to its purpose. Mr. Knight has the power 
of the true historian, and represents with 
force and lucidity the conditions both of 
St. Paul’s mind and of the Churches to which 
he on on so small a space we have 
rarely found matter more packed, especiall. 
as there is a simplicity of Retien which will 
prevent any one from misunderstanding 
the writer. It is a really valuable addition 
to popular exegetics. The excursus on 
oo < especially good; but we should 
have liked a little more on the subject of 
feudalism and predial serfdom. 


We are glad to find in ‘“ Everyman’s 
Library” (Dent) a couple of volumes of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, edited by 
the Rev. Ronald Bayne, already favour- 
ably known for his admirable edition of 
the Fifth Book, with its elaborate prole- 
gomena and valuable appendixes. This 
edition is of course slighter, but it contains 
evidence of the editor’s care in the inclusion 
of the two most important sermons. The 
introduction is brief and to the point. We 
do not know that even Dean Church summed 
up more delicately the characteristics of 

ooker, and his relation at once to his own 
time and all time, than does the concluding 
paragraph of this introduction :— 

‘*Hooker is a representative Elizabethan in the 
scope of his mind and sympathies......Low Church- 
men, High Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen can 
all find themselves to-day in Hooker, and claim 
him as their master. But for all of them the lesson 
of his personality is its inclusiveness, its harmon 
of apparently opposite qualities and habits of cated, 
which the intense national vitality of the age fused 
into a unity.” 








‘THE TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE 
WAR, 


In reviewing the second volume of ‘ The 
Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 
of which the fifth and concluding volume 
now reaches us, also from Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., we awarded it praise “ almost 
unreserved.” It was from the pen of Mr. 
L. 8. Amery, whose third volume, as we 
afterwards stated, came up to his own 
standard. When we dealt, on June 23rd, 
1906, with the volume preceding the present 
conclusion of the series, we named Mr. 
Basil Williams as chiefly responsible, and 
explained how far his task of describing 
the beginning of the guerilla war and 
farm-burning policy was “ ungrateful.”’ The 
fifth volume is by Mr. Erskine Childers ; 
and his book on the C.I.V., as well as his 
imaginative treatment of the German naval 
problem in ‘The Riddle of the Sands,’ 
prove him to be competent for his task. 





He states that he had the advantage not 
only of the preliminary work on the later 
stages of the war done by Mr. Amery and 
Mr. Basil Williams, but also of notes for 
four chapters by the distinguished Military 
Correspondent of The Tvmes. There is 
noticeable in the present volume a disposi- 
tion to depreciate true cavalry work, already 
perhaps perceptible in the evidence of Mr. 
Amery before the Elgin Commission: to 
this we shall return. hile we differ as to 
the cavalry “lesson” of the war, we have 
nothing but praise to offer as regards the 
general history, and recognize the value 
of Mr. Amery’s undertaking—not easily 
to be rivalled in any future treatment of 
the subject. It is certain that this book 
will not be superseded by the Government 
history, weighted as must be Sir F. Maurice 
by some measure of official responsibility. 

In his Preface as general editor Mr. Amery 
repeats his statement on which we com- 
mented, as confirming many made in The 
Atheneum reviews of ‘* Books on the War,” 
in our notice of his second volume 
(May 3lst, 1902). Just as the best of our 
regular troops of the three arms, whether 
drawn from England or from India, were 
not in the early days “ a match for an equal 
number of the Boers,’’ so we now find Mr. 
Amery’s conclusion to be “ that, from first 
to last, the Boers retained their tactical 
superiority in the open field wherever 
numbers were even approximately equal.” 
Nevertheless, as we declared in our review 
of the third volume (June 10th, 1905), 
“Mr. Amery has a very low opinion of the 
efficiency of the Boer forces, and shows 
that from many points of view they were 
a contemptible enemy.” the present 
volume Mr. Childers repeatedly points out 
that the Boers seldom succeeded in placing 
in the field a third of their nominal strength, 
owing to their habit of taking holiday at 
home ; and he notes three or four occasions 
of the first importance on which the Boer 
success would have been overwhelming, 
had they chosen to face a larger percentage 
of loss than that which sufficed to stop them 
in their career of victory. 

Mr. Childers, as was perhaps to be ex- 
pected of one who has himself fought, is 
more inclined in this fifth volume, than was 
Mr. Amery in the first three, to attribute 
almost uniform gallantry to our side. The 
courage displayed by officers and by the 
artillery is admitted to have been at least 
as high in South Africa as in any British 
war. Mr. Childers, on the other hand, 
shows in one painful passage (p. 68) that a 
good many officers as well as men found 
excuses for not being in the field when they 
could be elsewhere. We fail to find evi- 
dence as to how far the officers sent back 
to their posts by Lord Kitchener were those 
who had been brought in hurriedly, without 
sufficient test of their possession of the 
qualities found in those who had been 
regularly serving in the military forces of 
the Crown. 

In our review of the third volume we 
stated that Lord Roberts was “ on the whole’’ 
the “ military hero ” of Mr. Amery, but that 
his “shortcomings” were “ruthlessly ex- 

sed.” We may use similar language of 

r. Childers and Lord Kitchener. The fact 
is that the headquarters and staff work of 
the campaign is admitted never to have 
been good. It seems clear from the pages 
of Mr. Childers that it did not improve 
after the departure of Lord Roberts. A 
sadder picture of an attempt to mend, by 
centralization and personal energy, the 
deficiencies of our management of an army, 
and of inability to write clear orders, was 
never drawn. 

Before Lord Roberts left South Africa 





he inaugurated the policy of ‘‘ devastation,” 
and proved conclusively to the Boers that 
they and their families would be starved if 
they allowed De Wet to “ carry on a guerilla 
warfare.” Never was that form of war 
waged more successfully than from the 
moment of the departure of Lord Roberts, 
and triumph, in the Boer cause, of the Free 
State element represented by De Wet. 
Unfortunately the Home Government had 
acted on the optimistic advice given them ; 
had ceased to buy horses, and had recalled 
the officers engaged in purchasing remounts 
in Canada and in several continental 
countries. Neither did Lord Kitchener 
deal locally with the horse problem in the 
fashion which might have stopped the war, 
As Mr. Childers tells us, “the measures 
taken for sweeping up the local supply of 
horses lacked thoroughness and foresight.” 
Many months later Mr. Childers records that 
“ Kitchener had failed to bestow the atten- 
tion it deserved upon this important matter.” 
He adds (and the matter has some bearing 
upon our view of cavalry): ‘‘ The regular 
troops were the best horse-masters, and the 
colonials the worst.” To such shifts were 
we put that it became “ the practice to arm 
natives for directly military purposes.” 
At the same time we abstained from bring- 
ing to South Africa our Indian cavalry, 
probably the best to be found anywhere. 
Our scouting was mainly done by “ armed 
natives,” although the Boers shot them 
at sight when taken. At this time the 
respective numbers in arms in South Africa 
showed an overwhelming proportion upon 
our side. Mr. Childers computes that in 
May, 1901, we had there 240,000 men with 
580 guns; and under the same date he 
writes of the Boers: ‘‘ Nor were there ever 
at one time more than 13,000 in fighting 
trim and fighting fettle.’ In Mexico, 
where the French made a gallant struggle 
by guerilla methods against guerilla, and 
were beaten, the Mexican nationalists 
vastly outnumbered the French troops 
combined with the imperial Mexican forces. 
In Algeria, where the French succeeded 
after many years, they were similarly out- 
numbered. That our South African pro- 
blem was difficult is universally admitted ; 
but the difficulty was not such as to justify 
the long protraction of the struggle or the 
cost in money to the ——- 

The causes of our unfortunate inability 
to prevent the Boers from repeatedly invad- 
ing Cape Colony and twice reaching the sea 
were, chiefly, the inefficiency of the British 
army as regards high command, and the 
inferiority of our mounted work. It is 
difficult to select among the unhappy epi- 
sodes related the worst cases by way of 
illustration of the hopeless failure of our 
staff work. When Lord Roberts was leaving 
there were issued the orders to Lyttelton 
and Paget which implied a “ co-operation” 
such as, “owing to mutual misunderstand- 
ings, fell through.” A third column re- 
ceived orders “ altogether inadequate,” and 
the result was ‘“ Rhenoster.” We noted 
the justice done to General Plumer in the 
fourth volume, and are glad to see that in 
the case of Rhenoster, as over and over 
again in later chapters, Mr. Childers con- 
tinues to find that officer worthy of high 
— Frequently we meet with remarks 

y the editors that go to the root of our 
disasters: ‘ The supervision of intelligence 
duties. ...had never received the attention 
it deserved.” Rumour and the reports of 
natives were relied upon by “ inveterate 
habit, although, as Mr. Childers says, they 
always needed to be, and were not, “ sup- 
plemented by skilled field-scouting.” Lord 
Kitchener tried to direct every operation, 
over the whole of the various fields of wat 
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and in its entire theatre, by telegraph from 
his room or his railway carriage. Mr. 
Childers states repeatedly that the move- 
ments needed 

‘some strong controlling hand in the field...... The 
problem of local control was never properly solved. 
A bad system was being evolved, centralized at 
headquarters, and at the same time lacking the 
vitality which might have been given to it by more 
enterprise in the field, willingness to take risks, 
and unselfish loyalty between column - com- 
manders.” 


When a general did badly, Lord Kitchener 
moved him. When he did well, Lord 
Kitchener picked him out for a more diffi- 
cult place, often hundreds of miles away. 
Several of our least explicable defeats were 
due to the inexperience in the particular 
place, with the particular troops, and against 
the particular enemy, of the _ generals 
employed. The summary of Lord Kit- 
chener’s policy and the judgment on it are to 
be found at pp. 270-77. It may seem rash 
to set a House of Commons clerk, however 
distinguished as an author, to pronounce 
upon the most difficult problems of the art 
of war; but, unfortunately for the British 
army, the evidence of the generals them- 
selves before the Elgin Commission, the 
maps in this book, and the details of the 
fighting, prove up to the hilt the accuracy 
of a verdict which is that of all students, 
and is nowhere denied. The chapters are 
not pleasant reading either for the soldier 
or the taxpayer—especially the latter, 
who learns that he was all along ‘“ paying 
the expenses of both sides.” At the time of 
the events recorded, many in this country, 
including the Government of the day, as is 
shown by the evidence given by the highest 
authorities before the Elgin Commission, 
were lulled to sleep. When Lord Roberts 
left South Africa “the war was over.” 
Each proclamation, threatening pains and 
penalties, or devastation, was to end the last 
resistance. Meanwhile for a year the Boer 
cause throve and progressed instead of 
retrograding. Numerical results of ‘‘drives’’ 
were officially recorded, but the “‘ drive ”’ it 
was that destroyed the spirit of our army :— 

‘Reliance on a centralized mechanical process 
as a complete substitute for swift and resourceful 
initiative had become so inveterate as to defy the 
most patent facts and necessities.” 


As the Roberts policy had failed, so the 
Kitchener proclamation creating concen- 
tration camps is pronounced to have been 
the result of a “decision taken somewhat 
lightly.” Just at the moment of its issue 
—not to name other disasters of the same 
time—there occurred Nooitgedacht, where 
we were beaten by De la Rey, with a loss 
of 637 men. General Broadwood is blamed 
on this as on several other occasions, but 
excuses are made for him, as_indeed they 
must be made for all our generals, on ac- 
count of the deficiencies in the orders 
issued by the headquarters staff, for which 
the generals had been trained to wait. 
After the events of Christmas, 1900, Lord 
Kitchener began “in earnest” his ‘scheme 
of universal devastation and deportation ” ; 
but the results were not those prophesied. 
For a time we did worse than usual, because 
the best of the yeomanry and of the colonials, 
who had learnt their work, had gone, and 
had been replaced by inferior men, in many 
cases wholly without training. At Will- 
mansrust some new colonials showed con- 
Spicuous inferiority, but Mr. Childers notes 
that later 
“the Victorians......recovered from the shock of 
this miserable disaster, and became...... excellent 
soldiers. But the lasting mischief had been done.” 
The Boer council was sitting in peace con- 
ference, 





‘‘and Willmansrust turned the scale......A year’s 
hostilities, a year’s ruinous devastation of a Souee 
British colony, an addition to the British national 
debt of something like a hundred millions, hung on 
the result of this conference.” 


Instead of British victories, there followed 
more proclamations. That of August 7th, 
demanding the surrender of all Boers before 
September 15th, under pain of perpetual 
banishment from South Africa for the leaders, 
was met by Louis Botha, who was in favour of 
peace, by a defiant reply, and, what was more 
to the point, by military operations on a large 
scale, including unexpected cavalry charges. 
The defeat of Gough by Botha, who cap- 
tured two guns of our artillery and a machine 
gun, and took prisoners 6 officers and 235 
men, while 6 officers and only 38 men were 
killed or wounded, occurred on Septem- 
ber 17th—two days after the date at which 
the threat of banishment ought to have 
become operative in the case of the present 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal. Botha’s 
invasion of Natal frightened the Govern- 
ment of that self-governing colony to such 
a degree that they revived the frontier of 
Zululand, invisible to them on other occa- 
sions, and manned it with Zulu impis. 

We have referred to the mastery of 
cavalry tactics by the Boers in the later 
stages of the war. Some of the best illus- 
trations, indeed, were given after the terms 
of peace had been for the second and last 
time virtually arranged. Mr. Childers thinks 
that his volume suggests the triumph of the 
rifle as distinguished from the artillery gun 
and from the older cavalry weapons. He 
believes that through South African teach- 
ing we may reach “ broad conclusions as to 
the proper functions of i Tf all 
that he is trying to teach us in this respect, 
as might perhaps be inferred from some 
later passages, were that we should abandon 
sword and lance, and that cavalry should 
be armed with the rifle only, we should 
have no quarrel with him. It is a matter 
of detail, not of principle. He goes further, 
and seems to think that a need, well met by 
what he styles mounted infantry, and ill 
by that hitherto called cavalry, is “‘ a single 
need.” This is exactly what it is not. A 
double need, to be met by two different 
means, is generally conceded: there is 
some ground for the belief that the need is 
treble, and to be met by true cavalry, 
regular mounted infantry permanently con- 
stituted in battalions, and mounted in- 
fantry in the old sense of the word—that is, 
infantry placed on horses or mules for 
movement, as they might be placed in carts 
or in railway trains. We do not dispute 
the statement that in South Africa our 
regular cavalry— 


‘* mainly consisting of heavy men, heavily equipped, 
mounted on undersized horses, armed with a 
carbine which was no match, either in accuracy or 
range, for the rifle, unable to put into force their 
own tactical traditions, and reluctant as yet to 
discard them in favour of new methods ”— 


were not suited to the theatre of operations, 
if, indeed, they were to any war. ne of the 
drawbacks to the attempt to dispense with 
true cavalry lies in the fact that mounted 
infantry of the most useful type may become 
the easy prey of the enemy’s cavalry, unless 
they have with them cavalry of their own. 
Of this, curiously enough, many proofs may 
be extracted from the book before us. 
When the Boers became, as they did in the 
later stages of the war, for all practical pur- 
poses cavalry, though armed with rifles only, 
they frequently beat our mounted infantry 
by cavalry tactics. Our general military 
failure in South Africa was so complete that 
military facts are veiled from us if we look 
at South Africa alone. 





In December, 1900, the Free State force 
under De Wet was 2,500 strong ; but each of 
his ‘* burghers had at least two, and some of 
them five spare mounts, under the charge 
of Kaffirs.”” Naturally our mounted infantry 
and our cavalry, as they were, found them- 
selves unable to ‘catch De Wet.” De la 
Rey in a much later stage of the war was 
able, when in absolute want of horses, to 
meet his need “ by purchases in the Free 
State.” It is clear that little lesson can be 
drawn from consideration of the details of 
events without constant recollection of those 
of our deficiences which helped most 
directly the cause of our brilliant handful 
of opponents. Mr. Childers himself at 
p. 71 shows the weakness of our mounted- 
infantry system. Instead of trying to turn 
our cavalry into the mounted infantry 
required, he should try to create by the 
side of our cavalry a better mounted infantry 
with its own traditions. What is to be 
learnt from the Boers in the last stage of 
the war is a new form of cavalry work, which 
began November 8th, 1901, but did not, as 
Mr. Childers thinks, ‘‘ revolutionize the art 
of handling mounted men.” It did not 
widely differ from the best cavalry work 
of both sides during the American civil war. 
Still less do we go with him in the suggestion 
which follows in the same passage as to 
“‘ growing independence of artillery.” We 
agree that only the best of horse artille 
should be with true cavalry, but he wi 
find no great continental soldier who is 
yet prepared to dissociate artillery in that 
form from cavalry. , 

The volume closes with the peace negotia- 
tions. These had been first attempted by 
General Botha and Lord Kitchener, against 
Lord Milner’s wish, and stopped probably 
by Mr. Chamberlain. They were revived on 
much the same footing, after many Boer 
successes and the arrival of Sir lan Hamilton 
in South Africa, a year later. We hardly 
understand the interesting observation made 
by Mr. Childers on the earlier negotiations 
with which we shall end our notice, inas- 
much as the Boers obtained at the close of 
the war terms on the whole as pleasing to 
them as those on which General Botha 
(though not all his rivals) would have been 
prepared to make peace in March, 1901. 
Mr. Childers refers to ‘‘ independence.” 
But Botha was all along prep for some- 
thing short of what we usually style com- 
plete national independence, and what he 
was promised—verbally at least—and_ has 
received, is not easily distinguished from 
what this distinguished soldier and states- 
man wanted :— 

‘Tt was Kitchener’s fault as a negotiator that, 
for the sake of winning momentary harmony, he 
was prone to use loose expressions which left real 
issues undetermined. He did not appreciate the 
fact that when a conqueror concedes terms any 
vagueness or ambiguity in the promises held out 
must at a later date interpreted in favour of 
the conquered, unless the reconciliation is to be 
poisoned at its source by charges of meanness and 
bad faith.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor CHARLES Ross, who once wrote a 
book on ‘ Representative Government and 
War’ that did not please us, now publishes 
through Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. The 
Problem of National Defence. In its con- 
cluding chapters he appeals to the fighting 
men of England to contemplate the possi- 
bility of having to engage in civil war in 
order to carry conscription by forcible 
means. He may probably repudiate this 
statement on our part, as his declaration 
belongs to the class of advice which has a 
crude appearance when picked out from the 
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context. It somewhat reminds us of the 
famous “ Ulster will fight and Ulster will 
be right ’’—an historical sentence which 
had to be slightly toned down by its authors. 
Curiously enough, Major Ross might seem 
to the hasty reader to quote the late Col. 
Henderson upon his side, though the passage 
cited tells exactly the other way. A second 
proposal alarms us more than does that 
suggesting that the fighting men of the 
nation, if they combine—a large hypothesis 
—will be in a position to insist on having 
their own way, and, by such unanimity, 
may even “ avert the necessity for the appli- 
cation of physical force.” The second string 
to the bow of Major Ross is contained in the 
following words: ‘‘ Something might, never- 
theless, be accomplished if all educated 
soldiers could be induced, with one accord, 
to write to the press.” 

After all, the danger against which we 
have especially to guard is not immediate : 
“It has been calculated that the Germans 
will be ready in 1920.”’ But in 1920, so far 
as the circumstances of that distant date 
can be foreseen, our fleet will retain its pro- 
portion of more than two to one against 
the German. France, which in the same 

aragraph is suggested as a possible ally for 

rmany in 1920, is not likely at that time 
to give such a coalition naval equality with 
ourselves. These glances at the future are 
not, in fact, of much value; and our 
Admiralty and War Office must be content 
to fix their eyes chiefly on the possible 
events lying not more than five or six years 
ahead. When the author comes to “ The 
possible sequence of events—the defeat of 
the hostile navy—Methods by which the 
British can force the enemy to his knees— 
British offensive power,” he is reasonable :— 

** A hostile nation in arms which from any cause 
finds itself at war with Great Britain before its 
preparations are finally complete, and which fails 
to surprise the British fleet, will, under present 
conditions, face the almost certain prospect of 
initial defeat at sea. It is true that it may with- 
draw its fleets into their harbours and refuse to 
accept battle; but, as history shows, a navy, 
equally with an army, which admits its inferiority 
quickly becomes demoralized, and as time pro- 

sses is reduced to impotence. In such a case, 

reat Britain will remain temporary mistress of 
the sea; and will probably, in course of time, 
firmly establish her supremacy. The problem she 
will then be called on to solve will be: How can 
she oblige the enemy to sue for peace ?” 


Messrs. Dent & Co. have produced a 
beautiful volume under a title—The Historic 
Thames—suitable to the valuable _letter- 
ress of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. We are not, 
owever, thoroughly pleased with the 
colour-illustrations of Mr. A. R. Quinton. 
It may be the reproduction rather than 
the drawing which provokes our criticism. 
The Thames is, of course, represented at the 
more beautiful times of the year; but there 
is a marked tendency, to judge by the 
colour, to prefer the picturesque effects of 
autumn or the yellow greens of spring to 
the normal colours of July and August. 
Some of the illustrations are entirely free 
from the abnormal, but our criticism 
applies to the majority. Even in the plates 
which (like that of Clifton Hampden) 
represent summer, the green of the grass is 
of the spring type, and hardly in keeping 
with the colour and leafiness of the trees. 
The fact is that nine years out of ten the 
grass in the neighbourhood of the Thames 
is dried up and becomes dust-coloured when 
the trees are in their full glory. The banks 
of the Thames, ray flooded in winter, 
resemble the flooded lands of hot countries 
in their liability to rapid drying under the 
sun. The Thames mud, even when it is 
soft a few inches under the surface, becomes 





baked like a brick upon the top; and the 
other bank soil—shingle—is subject to 
similar sterilization by a day or two of heat. 

Mr. Belloc’s letterpress may disturb the 
ordinary Thames public, and is perhaps 
too good for its place. The drawings have 
little or nothing to do with it, and are chiefly 
of scenes attractive to the artist, without 
special connexion in his mind with history. 
Mr. Belloc, on the other hand, severely 
avoids the Thames of the pleasure sceker, 
and deals almost exclusively with the place 
of the river in the topographical and com- 
mercial system of early England, as well as 
incidentally, but at great length, with the 
dissolution of the Thames-side monasteries. 
From this branch of his subject he is led, 
by digressions worthy of Victor Hugo, to 
the family history of the Cromwells. Mr. 
Belloc writes as an anti-Protestant, and 
even gives some slight colour to the popular 
belief that a curse follows the possessors of 
abbey lands. 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN is doing an excellent 
work in reprinting at his Shakespeare 
Head Press, Stratford, the Collectanea : 
Second Series of Mr. Charles Crawford. 
These remarkable papers appeared first in 
Notes and Queries, and at once established 
their author’s reputation as an Elizabethan 
scholar. He proves by abundant parallels 
that both Webster and Marston copied 
unblushingly from Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne, and that the probable date of 
‘The Duchess of Malfi’ is 1613, fixed by its 
borrowings from Donne and relations to 
other works. The volume contains besides 
a thorough exposure of the flimsy arguments 
of Dr. Theobald and Mrs. Pott concerning 
Bacon and Shakspeare. We have never 
thought it worth while to treat seriously 
such wild theories as those of the Baconians. 
But, if any one can read this essay and 
think that the pair just mentioned prove 
anything beyond their own incapacity to 
deal with Elizabethan prose and poetry, 
he is beyond the influence of solid, sober 
evidence. 


ALIKE for those who know him through 
and through, and for those who trust to 
Sortes Vergiliane for their text of the 
moment, Virgil is Maro the magician. The 
Virgil Pocket-Book (Constable), in which 
Mr. S. E. Winbolt gives in miniature Virgil’s 
philosophy of consolation, with his own 
graceful renderings into English, is a vade- 
mecum in the truest sense; for it is little 
and light enough for the pocket, and Mr. 
Winbolt writes as one who has often walked 
with Virgil on the Sussex Downs. ‘Sunt 
lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt,”’ 
we say at once, and wonder why Mr. Win- 
bolt does not include the line which most 
of us will write over his page of contents ; 
but he has gathered some of the choicest 
flowers in the seven sections of this little 
book, for which Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has 
written a few sympathetic lines of intro- 
duction. There is no doubt that scholars 
will welcome this essential anthology : 
there is some doubt, unfortunately, whether 
the reader who has no Latin can ever come 
at the truth of Virgil’s thoughts. 


THE life of Lord Randolph Churchill, b 
Mr. Winston Churchill (Macmillan), to which 
we devoted special attention on its first 
appearance (January 6th, 1906), is now 
available in one volume, which, though sold 
at a very moderate price, is excellently 
rinted and produced. There should be a 
arge demand for the ‘ Life’ in this new 
form, for it shows in its author, as we said, 
“the unusual combination of a most peculiar 
gift for politics and for letters.” 








In The Book of Crafts and Character 
(Hodder & Stoughton) Mr. Walter Raymond 
presents thirty brief sketches of life and 
character in his favourite Somerset. They 
are pleasant little pictures of rural life ; but 
we should have preferred, say, half the 
number of sketches, and double the amount 
of thought and care in the making of them. 
These essays in miniature have already seen 
the light in various weekly and daily news- 
papers, a fact which would account for the 
brevity, not to say sketchiness, of the 
author’s descriptions. This being so, Mr, 
Raymond should, we think, have used 
a little more severity in selecting and 
elaborating the best of them. He fre- 
quently displays both literary grace and 
discernment in these agreeable and whole- 
some pages. 

Talks about Brampton in the Olden Times 
(Selkirk, James Lewis) is a pleasant little 
book by the late Rev. Henry Whitehead, 
who was vicar of Brampton from 1874 to 
1884, and of Lanercost from 1890 to 1896. 
It is full of reminiscences of the two parishes 
over whick the writer presided, and 
several of the fragments have real antiquarian 
value. Almost the whole of these 200 pages 
was worth rescuing from the parish magazines 
where most of their contents originally 
appeared. Those who are interested in the 
local topography and genealogy of this 
interesting part of Cumberland will find 
much to their taste. 

A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa, by 
F. C. Selous (Macmillan & Co.), is the fifth 
edition of a book first published in 188], 
and gives an account of expeditions during 
nine years in the interior of South Africa, 
which were primarily carried out for the 
collection and sale of ivory, but incidentally 
led to varied big-game shooting, and to 
exploration of country till then in parts 
unknown. The story, often picturesque, 
is told with such modesty and simplicity 
as to possess lasting charm. The illustra- 
tions are good: plates i. to vii. inclusive, 
showing the heads and horns of antelopes, 
are specially useful. 

The Long Trail. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Harper & Brothers.)—This spirited story 
has already seen the light in a Boston (U.S.A.) 
publication called The Youth's Companion. 
Subscribers to that journal are to be con- 
gratulated upon the opportunity of reading 
a first-rate narrative of pioneering work. 
The ‘long trail’ of the title is the overland 
route from the United States into the gold- 
bearing parts of British North America; 
and we learn how a youth from a 
Minnesota village undertook the journey, 
and triumphed over its manifold diffi- 
culties. This is an excellent book for a 
boy’s holiday reading, thoroughly wholesome 
and stimulating, and in no part dull. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Frederick 
Rogers. (Bullen.)—The author gives us 
in this well-designed volume an account of 
the personification of the sins in English 
literature from the time of the mysteries 
and miracle plays to the end of the Eliza- 
bethan Age, illustrated by reproductions 
of prints by De Vos, a Goltzius, and two 
Brueghils. He writes not unacceptably of 
many controversial matters, but does not 
seem to have gone far in his research on 
the symbolism of the sins. It is surely in 
the writers of the Dark Ages that the origin 
and development of this sort of systematiza- 
tion must be sought. Mr. Rogers’s book 
should prove useful by sending many readers 
to the original works well represented in 
his pages. It is written for ordinary readers 
who may care about English literature and 
English life, and can be heartily commended 
to them. 
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Pror. Stantey Lane-Poote’s History 
of Medieval India has been reissued in two 
sumptuous quarto volumes, with a number 
of very fine extra illustrations, in the hand- 
some edition enjoyed by the privileged 
members of the Grolier Society. It forms 
vols. iii. and iv. of the History of India of 
which Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of 
Columbia University, is general editor. 
He states that he has made “the text 
conform to the needs of the series ’’ and has 
added illustrations. The alterations in the 
text, for which the editor appears to be solely 
responsible, consist in a few changes in the 
transliteration of Persian and Indian names, 
some slight verbal transpositions or altera- 
tions—Greek quotations seem to be objected 
to—and the omission of all foot-notes and 
references to authorities. Such deficiencies 
appear to us to diminish considerably the 
value of the work, and we are rather sur- 
prised that Prof. Jackson, himself a scholar 
of no doubtful rank, should have consented 
to perform the mutilation. Some appendixes 
from Elliot and Dowson are added to the 
second volume, apparently to make up the 
size. The additional illustrations unques- 
tionably increase not only the beauty, but 
also the instruction of the book; yet here 
again the total absence of references de- 
stroys part of their interest. Portraits 
reproduced from Indian miniatures should 
have been furnished with a reference to the 
source and the date of the painting. For 
example, the portrait of Nur-Mahal, the 
famous empress of Jahangir, is reproduced 
from Dr. Holden’s book; but it is not so 
stated, and nothing is said to show that it is 
copied from a print in an older book still, 
of which the original drawing is not known. 
It is not by any means certain that it is a 
portrait of Nur-Mahal. All this tends to 
degrade scholarship to the level of illus- 
trated books, and we think it is a pity that 
the work was not reissued intact, and that 
the extra illustrations were not dated and 
authenticated. 


Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Edited by 
B. L. Putnam Weale. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—This ‘“‘catchpenny”’ title is descriptive 
of the contents of the volume. The name 
of the supposed writer of the letters is sup- 
paves and we are only told that the 
etters have been edited by Mr. B. L. 
Putnam Weale. It is difficult to know 
with what object the book was written, 
unless it be to pour contempt on all those 
besieged in Peking except the editor and 
Baron von Ketteler, the latter of whom, 
we are told, was ‘“‘the one really brave 
man among our chiefs” (p. 31). But we 
are wrong: like all the characters referred 
to in the work, Baron von Ketteler is de- 
scribed by his initial, and appears as Baron 
von K—, a needless attempt-at mystifica- 
tion. When there were few persons of 
eminence on the stage, to describe them in 
this semi-cryptic way is absurd. 

The exaggerated accounts of the perils 
endured in the siege are surprising. Wherever 
the author went, he moved among a “ hiss- 
ing of lead and fierce yells.”’ Both were 
equally painless, for the bullets failed to 
touch him, and the yells did him no damage. 

A book of this sort would not be perfect 
unless a little amatory matter were intro- 
duced. So we are conducted by the writer 
into the Emperor’s harem, where the ladies, 
instead of being alarmed at the intrusion 
of an “‘outer barbarian” into their midst, 

sought his eye,” and, as he adds, 


‘somehow we began smiling at one another. All 
women are the same......Without embarrass- 
ment, they suddenly began plying me with ques- 
tions, and, not waiting for replies, they asked 
what was going on outside; what was going to 








happen ; who was I; why had I come; why was 
I not a soldier?” 

From ;this perilous abode the author 
eventually, by the exercise of a giant’s 
strength, made his escape—for he had been 
locked in by four stalwart eunuchs. Two 
of these palace guardians he threw right 
and left, which so terrified the remaining 
couple that they did not offer any resistance 
to his departure. This amazing adventure 
is in character with the rest of the book. 


Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfdangen bis in die Gegenwart. Von Eduard 
Engel. 2 vols. (Leipsic, G. Freytag ; 
Vienna, I’. Tempsky.)—In this history of 
German literature Dr. Engel has addressed 
himself not to the professed literary student, 
but to the German public at large, which 
may be supposed to take some interest in the 
subject, but certainly does not concern 
itself with matters of scholarship in the 
stricter sense of the term. Judged from 
this point of view, the work must be pro- 
nounced fairly successful: it is agreeably 
written and clearly arranged, it is for the most 
part sensible in its counsel and criticism, 
and it not infrequently displays the valuable 
quality of infectious enthusiasm. Its faults 
are likely, however, to annoy the specialist, 
if they are not really of great im- 
portance. There are, especially in the 
earlier portions of the work, a number of 
serious errors; to give a single instance, 
we find the author hopelessly confusing the 
two poets Reinmar von Hagenau and 
Reinmar von Zweter—a thing no one could 
do who knows anything of Middle High 
German literature. The note of patriotism 
is, we think, too insistent throughout 
the book, though no doubt it is there 
of set purpose.  Self-glorification, how- 
ever, even in its most venial form, does not 
conduce to sanity of judgment, and thus, 
when the author deals with what he con- 
ceives to be topics of national importance, 
he is apt to lose his critical faculty: the 
opening chapter, for example, which main- 
tains that German literature is the finest 
the world has yet produced, is in parts 
almost ludicrously biassed. The most inter- 
esting section of the work seems to us to be 
that which treats of the literature of the last 
thirty-five years: this is discussed in con- 
siderable detail and with a knowledge that 
is evidently first hand. English readers who 
are anxious to extend their acquaintance with 
the German fiction, drama, and lyric verse 
of the present time, will find a wonderful 
amount of information in these final chapters, 
though we would caution them against 
accepting Dr. Engel’s opinions too im- 
plicitly. We must not omit to notice the 
cheapness of the book: the two large 
volumes are well printed, serviceably, if 
not beautifully bound, and furnished with 
upwards of fifty excellent portraits, and the 
price of the whole is only twelve marks. 


THE latest instalment of the Calendar of 
Venetian State Papers (Stationery Office), 
which is, we regret to learn, the last which 
Mr. Horatio Brown proposes to compile, 
covers the period from July, 1610, to June, 
1613. Though perhaps no “ epoch-making ”’ 
event (unless, indeed, we count in that cate- 
gory the institution of the order of baronets) 
took place during these years—none, at all 
events, of such importance as the murder 
of Henry IV., which wound up the last 
volume dramatically—it is, like all its 
predecessors, full of interesting things. The 
death of Prince Henry; the various suits 


for the hand of Princess Elizabeth, and her 
marriage to the ill-fated ‘“‘ Winter King ”’ ; 
the arrival in England as ambassador of the 
redoubtable Antonio Foscarini, who had 
recently kicked the Spanish ambassador 





in Paris the whole length of the King’s 
courtyard ; the struggle between Sir Dudley 
Carleton and the Inquisition at Venice over 
the body, so to say, of Giacomo Castelvetro 
—all these are matters about which the 
student of the history of those days will 
gladly hear some contemporary gossip. A 
few great names linger on from the “ spacious 
days.”” The good Lord Howard, now Earl 
of Nottingham, is heard of, though reported 
too decrepit to attend properly to abuses at 
the Admiralty. Prince Henry is rumoured 
to be waiting for his shoes—a pathetically 
ironical touch. Of Raleigh there is appa- 
rently no word. The prisoner in the Tower 
was completely out of mind for the moment. 
In France several of the protagonists of the 
Religious Wars are still on the stage—Du 
Plessis-Mornay, Lesdiguiéres, Turenne (as 
Duke of Bouillon), Epernon, and of course 
Sully. Of Prince Henry’s death Foscarini 
writes with real feeling. His words are 
remarkable enough to deserve quotation. 
“* It has,” he says, 
‘* fallen to my lot to be present at the death of 
Henry of France, and now of this other Henry, his 
peer in greatness, magnanimity, valour, and de- 
votion to your Excellencies; the only difference 
was their age ; nor can I do aught else than follow 
his bier with useless tears, with temporal mourn- 
ing in my dress, and sempiternal dolour in my 
breast.” 
When the news reached Venice letters of 
condolence were, we read, voted by the 
Senate to the Prince’s father, mother, and 
brother, in each case with one dissentient 
voice. One wonders who the cross-grained 
voter can have been. Or did that illustrious 
body, as is recorded of some others, keep 
always one black ball in the ballot-box ? 
The Index has been prepared by Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne with his wonted accuracy 
of identification and bountiful profusion of 
references. If we may venture on one or 
two small criticisms, we would say that 
Sir Stephen Lesieur wrote his name in one 
word, not ‘‘ Le Sieur,” and should have 
come next after ‘“‘ Lesdiguiéres’’; and 
that the Princess of Orange who stood 
proxy for the Queen Regent at the christen- 
ing of Sir Thomas Edmundes’s baby was not 





‘“‘ Bourbon-Condé, Eléonore de, wife of 
Philip William”—the poor Spaniolated 


prince then holding the title; but a more 
famous lady, Louise, daughter of Admiral 
Coligny, and widow of William the Silent. 


WE are glad to see a reprint, in Messrs. 
Routledge’s fast-increasing and enterprising 
‘** Universal Library,” of Lord Derby’s 
translation of the /liad. It is by far the 
best of the renderings in blank verse, and 
the best, perhaps, to put before the ordinary 
reader. Homer’s bright speed is beyond 
any translator, but Lord Derby gives us at 
least much of his simplicity and dignity. 
Pope rises at times to the height of his great 
argument, but he is apt to be elegant and 
epigrammatic—graces of which the Muses 
had no need in Homer’s day. 


Ir is hardly necessary to add to the chorus 
of praise with which Printers’ Pie, 1907, 
published at the offices of The Sphere and 
The Tatler, has been received. It is bright 
and attractive throughout, and the artists, 
who have been profuse with their humour, 
are fully equal to the authors. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Campion (C. T.), Inspiration and the Old Testament, and 
The Pruning of Theology, 6d. net. Two quasi-Platonic 
dialogues. 

Church and Empire: a Series of Essays on the Responsi- 
bilities of Empire, 3/6 net. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Ellison and the Rev. G. H. 8. Walpole, with a Preface 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The essays forming 
the volume were written independently of each other, 
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and by eminent clergy, such as the Bishops of 
Lahore, Rangoon, Auckland (N.Z.), Jamaica, and 
Mashonaland. Three English writers, however, lead off 
by discussing the main question of missionary work in 
the British Empire. , 

Day-Book of Short Readings, 6/ net. Readings for the 
Church year from Trinity to Advent. . 

De Bary (R.), Mystical Fellowship: the Science of Christ- 
liness, 4/6 net. A Catholic Eirenicon from the exponents 
of the mystical Gospel of Brotherliness. bi 

Jelf (G. E.), Sound Words: their Form and Spirit, 3/6. 
Addresses on the English Prayer Book. , 

Riekaby (J.), Waters that Go Softly ; or, Thoughts for Time 


of reat, 2/6 
Shai (S.), Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and 
‘ew Testaments, Fourth Edition, 6/ net. 

Swedenborg (E.), God, Creation, Man: The Divine Pro- 
vidence, 6d. each. 

Trobridge (G.), Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life, Teachings, 
and Influence, 

Watkinson (W. L.), The Supreme Conquest, and other 
Sermons, 34. Sermons delivered in America by one of 
the most cultivated and striking Nonconformist 
preachers of the day. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
ee (J. T. H.), George Morland, Second Edition. A 
iographical essay, with a catalogue of the engraved 
pictures and reproductions, many in colour. 

Bode (W.) and Marks (M.), Italian Bronze Statuettes of the 
Renaissance, 10 parts, 25/ net each (sets only). 

Clayton (D.), English Costume Painted and Described, 


20/ net. 

Dawson (C. E.), His Book of Book-Plates, 5/ net. 24 original 
designs. 

Paris Salon, 1907, Illustrated Catalogue, 3/. Containing 
reproductions in facsimile after the original drawings of 
the artists. 

Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1907, Part ITT., 

d. net. To be completed in 5 parts. 

Van Dyke (J. C.), Studies in Pictures, 6/ net. An intro- 

- duction to some famous galleries. 

Williamson (G. C.), John Downman, A.R.A.: his Life and 
Works. With reproductions, many in colour. 

Poetry and Drama 
oe. (E. H.), The Angel of the Hours, and other Poems, 


net. 
Fitch (C.), Her Own Way, 3/ net. A play in 4 acts. 
—— -_ T.), A Life’s Love-Songs, and other Poems, 


net. 

Recently Recovered ‘‘ Lost” Tudor Plays, with some Others, 
edited by J. S. Farmer. Comprising Mankind—Nature 
—Wit and Science—Republica—Wealth and Health— 
Impatient Poverty—John the Evangelist—Note-Book 
and Word-List. 

St. Albans Pageant, 15th to 20th July, 1907, 6d. Text and 
_lyrics by C. H. Ashdown. 

hie} = G.), Stories from Classics, and other Verses, 
2/6 net. 


Music 
Terry (R. R.), Catholic Church Music, 5/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Natal Society, Pietermaritzburg. Library Catalogue: 
Part I. General Literature, «c., in the Lending and 
Reference Departments; Part IT. English and French 


Fiction. 
Philosophy. 
Russell (W.), Medical Philosophy, 21/ net. 
Political Economy. 


Barnard (J. L.), Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania : its 
History and Administration. No. 19 of the Series in 
Political Economy and Public Law, issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Prentice (E. P.), The Federal Power over Carriers and 
Corporations, 6/6 net. 

Snowden (E.), The Woman Socialist, 1/ net. Labour Ideal 


Series. 

Wilson (H. A.), The Failure of Modern Socialism, 3/6. A 
reply to Blatchford’s ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

History and Biography. 

Anderson (J. H.), The Waterloo Campaign, 1815; or, the 
Campaign in Belgium, 3/ net. 

Annals of Iowa: a Historical Quarterly. Vol. VIII. No. L 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English Affairs, existing in the Archives and Collections 
of Venice, and in the other Libraries of Northern Italy. 
Vol. XIII. 1613-15. Edited by A. B. Hinds. 

Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of 
Elizabeth, 1581-2, preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by A. J. Butler. 

Jorissen (Dr.), Historical Character Studies: Vol. I. Marie 
Antoinette; Mirabeau, 7/6 net. Translated from the 
Dutch by the Rev. B. S. Berrington. 

Morris (C.), Heroes of the Navy in America, 4/6 net. 

Philipson (D.), The Reform Movement in Judaism, 8/6 net. 


Stobart (J. C.), The den Epoch ; The Wordsworth Epoch, 
1/6 each. Vols. V. and VIII. of Epochs of English 
Literature. 


Swindells (T.), Manchester Streets and Manchester Men, 
Second Series, 3/ net. 

Symons (A.), Portraits Anglais, 5/ net. 

imes History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Vol. V., 
ited by E. Childers, 21/ net. See p. 632. 

Waal (N. F. de), The Africander Bond: its History and 
Aims. An address delivered in the Metropolitan Hall, 
Cape Town, Dec. 7, 1906. 

World’s History: a Survey of Man's Record, Vol. V., 15/ net. 
Treats of South-Eastern and Eastern Europe. Edited 
by Dr. H. F. Helmolt, with an Introductory Essay by 
the Right Hon. J. Bryce. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bullen (F. T.), Advance Australasia, 6/. A day-to-day 
record of a recent visit to Australasia. 

Harper (C. G.), Rural Nooks Round London (Middlesex and 

urrey), 6/ net. Illustrated from photographs by 
W. S. Campbell. 

Moly Directory of Berkshire, Bucks, and Oxon, 1907, 30/. 

ith new maps. 

Observer (An) in the Near East, 16/ 





Purchas (S.), Hakluytus Posthumus; or, Purchas His 
Pilgrimes. Vol. XX. Contayning a History of the 
World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells by English- 
men and Others. For review of former volumes see 
Athen., Oct. 13, 1906, p. 437. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon. An elaborate 
record, with many illustrations of places and persons, 
edited by A. Wright. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


‘Car’ Road-Book and Guide, 12/6 net. An encyclopedia of 
motoring, with large folding map of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Edited by Lord Montagu. 

Hodgson (W. E.), How to Fish, 3/6 net. A treatise on trout 
and trout-fishers, with 8 full-page illustrations from 
photographs and 18 smaller engravings. Deals with 
angling with the minnow, the worm, the creeper, the 
gentle, and the wasp-grub, besides treating of fly-fishing 
both wet and dry. 

Hunt's Universal Yacht List, 1907, 6/ 


Folk-lore. 


Te Tohunga: the Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 
Maoris, 25/ net. Orally collected and pictured by 
W. Dittmer. 

Education, 

Bagley (W. C.), Class-Room Management, 5/ net. 

Comenius (J. A.), The Great Didactic :} Part I1.—Text, 4/6 
net. Translated into English, and edited with Bio- 
a> Historical, and Critical Introductions, by 
M. W. Keatinge. 

Philology. 

Aristophanes: Comedies. Vol. VI.—The Plutus, and 
Menechmi of Plautus, 8/6. Edited by B. B. Rogers. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Giving the deriva- 
tions, pronunciations, definitions, and synonyms of a 
large vocabulary of words occurring in literature, art, 
science, and common speech, with an Appendix con- 
taining a copious Scotch glossary, a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names, and various other useful 
tables, with over 1,400 illustrations. Mainly abridged 

from Webster's International Dictionary. 
School- Books. 

Arnold’s Lectures Francaises, Book TV., 1/6. Compiled by 
M. A. Gerothwohl, with illustrations. 

Demosthenes, Against Conon and Callicles, Second Edition, 
2/. Revised by F. Darwin Swift, with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Vocabulary. 

Green (S. W.), Lessons in New Testament Greek: Key to 
the Exercises, 2/6 net. 

Kingsley’s The Heroes, 1/. Edited by L. H. Pond, with 


2 maps. 
Piutarch's Life of Julius Cesar, in North’s Translation, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. H. 


Carr. 
Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary: German, Second Series, 
1/4 


Science. 

Adams (H. I.), Wild Flowers of the British Isles, 30/ net. 
The descriptions, revised by J. E. all, are rather 
severely scientific ; the illustrations by the author are 
excellent. 

Baker (W. M.), A Key to Algebraic Geometry, 7/6 net. 

Bjérling (P. R.) and Gissing (F. T.), Peat: its Use and 
Manufacture, 6/ net. The authors’ aim has been to 
describe the principal methods and classes of machinery 
that have been adopted for utilizing peat, reference 
being made not only to the successful, or at least 
— successful, methods, but also to several 
‘ailures, with a view to prevent future investigators 
from working on similar lines. The book has 60 illus- 
trations. 

French (A.), The Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs, 7/6 
net. A practical handbook and planting table for the 
vegetable gardener. 

Gore (J. E.), Astronomical Essays, 6/. Historical and 
descriptive essays, partly reprinted from Knowledge and 
The O1 vatory, with 6 illustrations. 

Gould (G. M.), The Practitioner's Medical Dictionary, 21/ 
net. An illustrated dictionary of medicine and allied 
subjects. 

Heck (R. C. H.),The Steam Engine and other Steam Motors, 
Vol. II., 21/ net. 

Le Blanc (M.), A Text-book of Electro-Chemistry, 10/6 net. 
Translated from the fourth enlarged German edition by 
W. R. Whitney and J. W. Brown. It is meant for all 
who are interested in electro-chemistry, and contains 
52 illustrations. For review of first edition see Athen., 
July 24, 1897, p. 134. 

Lloyd (W.), Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma: its Causes, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment, 3/6 net. 

Rexford (E.), Four Seasons in the Garden, 6/ net. 

Taylor (A. T.), Modern British Locomotives, 4/6 net. 100 
diagrams and principal dimensions, 

Fiction, 

Albanesi (Madame), The Strongest of all Things, 6/. A tale 
of a woman’s malevolence, the outcome of unrequited 
affection. 

Andom (R.), Lighter Days with Troddles, 3/6 

Bancroft (F.), Of Like Passions, 6/. Based on events now 
attracting much attention, mainly with reference to the 
attitude of natives towards white women in South 


Africa. 

Brewer (D. D.), A Full-length Portrait of Eve, 6/. The 
action of the story is placed in Paris, and the characters 
are wholly French. 

Brown (K.), Sirocco, 6/. A story of the Arabian desert 
relating the adventures of a young trader who rescues a 
lady from the clutches of the Sultan. 

Carey (R. N.), Nellie’s Memories, Abridged Edition, 6d. 

Cleeve (L.), His Italian Wife, New Edition, 6d. 

Cooke (W. B.), Madam Domino, 6/. The scene is Devon- 
shire in the year of Waterloo. 

Crouch (A. P.), A Wife from the Forbidden Land, 6/. The 
scene is laid in the Tibetan capital during the lifetime 
of the predecessor of the present Dalai Lama. 

Danby (F.), A Coquette in Crape: a Tragedy of Circum- 
stance, 1/ net. 

Davis (W. S.), A Victor of Salamis, 6/. A tale of the days 
of Xerxes, L idas, and Themistocles 








Dickens (C.), Christmas Books: Hard Times, and other 
Stories, 10/6 net. National Edition, Vols. XVI. and 
VII. For notice of other volumes of this edition, see 
Athen., Oct. 27, 1906, p. 508; Feb. 2, 1907, p. 134; 
April 27, 1907, p. 507. 

Fletcher (J. S.), Mr. Poskitt, 6/. Chapters from the life of 
a countryman. 

Forman (J. M.), A Modern Ulysses, 6/. Illustrations by 
Claude Shepperson. 

Gleig (G. R.), e Subaltern, New Edition, 1/ net. Ap. 
peared first in March, 1845. 

Hardy (T.), The Well-Beloved, Pocket Edition, 2/6 net. 

Henham (E. G.), The Feast of Bacchus, 6/. A weird story 
of a house with an “ individuality.” 

Hill (E.), The Woman—Friend and the Wife. 6/ 

Jerome (J. K.), The Passing of the Third Floor Back, and 
other Stories, 2/6 

Long (G.), A Just Fate, 6/ 

McCutcheon (G. B.), Brewster’s Millions, 3/. A dramatized 
version of this novel is now being played at the Hicks 
Theatre. See p. 643. 

Reid (C.), Philip's Restitution, 3/6 

Ruyters (A.), Le mauvais Riche, 5/ net. 

Scot (H.), The Way of War, 6/. A description of a secretly 
planned attempt by Germany to invade Great Britain, 
After seven days of excitement, the end is reached ina 
naval battle in which the German fleet is just beating 
the Atlantic fleet in Scotch waters when it is over. 
whelmed by the arrival of the Channel fleet. 

Smith (1), The Jewel House, 6/. A tale of hidden treasure, 

Snowden (K.), Hate of Evil, 6/ 

Stacpoole (H. De Vere), The Crimson Azaleas, 6/. A modern 
tale of Japan. 

Stevenson (B. E.), Affairs of State, 3/6. An account of 
adventures which befel an American family in Holland. 

Warwick (S) and Ouseley (M.), A Guilty Silence. 6/ 

General Literature. 

Albright (E. M.), The Short Story: its Principles and 
Structure, 4/ net. 

Bridge (Admiral Sir C.), The Art of Naval Warfare: Intro- 
ductory Observations, 3/6 net. 

Country Gentlemen’s Estate Book, 1907. Compiled by W. 
Broomhall. 

Future of Austria-Hungary and the Attitude of the Great 

owers, by Scotus Viator, 2/ net. Largely reprinted 
from The Spectator, and does not discuss the attitude of 
France and Great Britain. 

Jebb (Sir R.), Essays and Addresses, 10/6 net. 
classical and educational, partly reprinted. 

Kirkham (S. D.), The Ministry of Beauty, 1 dol. 50 net. 
Essays on Life, Religion, Works, Health, The Preacher, 
The Poet, &c. 

Lee (G. S.). The Child and the Book, 6/. Reprinted in the 
Mount Tom Edition from ‘The Lost Art of Reacting.’ 
The Lost Art of Reading, 6/. Mount Tom Edition. 

Mabie (H. W.), The Great Word, 3/6 net. 

St. Georges de Bouhelier, Chuix de Pages anciennes et 
nouvelles, 5/ net. : 
Spicer (E. E.) and Pegler (E. C.), Income Tax in relation to 
Accounts, 6/ net. This work is intended chiefly for the 
use of students preparing for the examinations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Incorporated 
Society of Accountants and Auditors, and kindred 
bodies ; but it is hoped that it may also be found of use 
to accountants as a guide to the treatment of Income 

Tax matters arising in the course of business. 

Stigand (C. H.), Scouting and Reconnaissance in Savage 
Countries, 5/ net. 

Wilson (Capt. C. H.), Offence, not Defence ; or, Armies and 
Fleets, 3/6 net. The author hopes that this book may 
assist those who advocate the formation of a national 
army on a large scale. 

Pamphlets. 

About a Picture and A. Baldovinetti, by an Artist. 

Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb: 
Training College for Teachers and School for Children, 


Papers, 


Report, 1906. 

Emery (G. F.), Compensation for Accidents to Seamen, 6d. 
net. A guide to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906, so far as it affects the mercantile marine of the 


world. : 
Guide to Lancaster. Has also a street plan and 12 illustra- 


tions. 

Paton (J. B.), Continuation Schools from a Higher Point 
of View, New Edition, 6d. net. Includes a Concordat 
between Church and State to safeguard the youth of 
the nation and train them for life. 

Toulba (A. F.), From an Egyptian Pen, 1/ net. 

Tulloch (W. W.), The Ecclesiastical Position in Scotland, 3d. 
Reprinted and extended from the March and May 
numbers of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Toutain (J.), Les Cultes paiens dans !’Empire romain : Part I. 
Vol. I. Les Cultes officiels, les Cultes romains et gréco- 
romains. 

Fine Art and Archeology. y 

Michel (A.), Histoire de l’Art: Vol. II. Part II. Evolution de 

l’Art gothique, 15fr. 
History and Biography. 
Benoist (C.), Le Machiavélisme : Part I. Avant Machiavel, 


r. 50. 

Frommel (G.), Etudes littéraires et morales, 3fr. 50. _ ; 
Lair (J.), Louise de La Valliére et la Jeunesse de Louis XIV., 
Quatriéme Edition, 12fr. oi 
Magne (E.), Femmes galantes du dix-septiéme Sitcle: 

Madame de Villedieu, 1632-92, 3fr. 50. 
Regnier (A.), Saint Martin, 2fr. 


Science. 

Lindemann(F.), Ueber die Bewegung der Elektronen : Part L 

Die translator. Bewegg., 3m. 

General Literature. 

Bovet (M. A. de), La Repentie, 3fr. 50. 
Brada, Malgré l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Bray (M. de), Journal d’une Femme du Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Cahuet (A.), La Félure, 3fr. 50. 
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Combremont (J. de M.), Le Fantéme du Bonheur, 3fr. 50. 

Davray (H. D.), La Littérature anglo-canadienne, 1 fr. 50, 

Gleichen-Russwurm (A. von), Bildungsfragen der Gegen- 
wart, 1m. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 

Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Riterary Gossip. 

In The Cornhill Magazine for June 
Mr. T. H. Warren publishes ‘ Magdalen to 
Magdalene,’ an envoy in verse, sent with 
his brief history of his college to Mr. 
Benson at Cambridge. Sir Henry Craik 
writes on his visit ‘To Khartoum,’ a study 
of the New Sudan and its administrators. 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes a 
“ Blackstick Paper” on the work of 
Mabys, the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, with remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Nassau Senior, who set it 
afoot. Mr. Thomas Seccombe contributes 
a critical study of ‘ Henry Fielding’; and 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, in ‘Wanted, More 
Knowledge, ’ writes of old Sussex records 
and the glimpses they give into the seven- 
teenth century. 


THe Ear or RoNALDsHAY contributes 
to the June Blackwood an article on ‘ The 
Old and New in Japan,’ the outcome of a 
recent visit ; and Mr. David Fraser gives 
an account of his experiences in Kash- 
garia. A criticism of Mr. G. B. Shaw is 
entitled ‘Sham and Super-Sham,’ and 
there are ‘ Leaves from an Old Country 
Cricketer’s Diary.’ 

THE SyNDICS oF THE CAMBRIDGE UnI- 
VERSITY Press will publish immediately 
the second volume of Mr. A. R. Waller’s 
edition of the text of Matthew Prior, com- 
pleting their issue of his English writings. 
In this volume will be published for the 
first time Prior’s famous prose ‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead,’ together with many hitherto 
unpublished verses, printed, by kind per- 
mission of the Marquess of Bath, from the 
Prior MSS. at Longleat. 


JOCELIN OF BRAKELOND is in our 
minds just now on account of the Bury 
Pageant. Last week we mentioned that 
Sir Ernest Clarke had withdrawn his 
edition of the ‘ Chronicle’ from his former 
publisher. He is preparing a new edition, 
which will be ready before very long, and 
meantime copies of the present one can 
be obtained from Mr. John Murray, who 
will publish the work in future. 


Mr. Unwin will publish soon a volume 
entitled ‘By Veldt and Kopje,’ by Mr. 
W. C. Scully. It contains a series of 
ee, sketches of South African 
ife. 


THe second of the series of articles 
entitled ‘ The Call of the West: America 
and Elizabethan England,’ which Mr. 
Sidney Lee is contributing to Scribner’s 
Magazine, is headed ‘The Teaching of 
the Huguenots,’ and appears in the June 
number. 


Tue Report of the Bodleian Library for 
1906 is just out. The number of printed 
and MS. items added during the year is 
77,637—53,163 having been received under 





the Copyright Act, and 13,465 by gift or 
exchange. There is an account of the 
original Bodleian First Folio of Shakspeare 
secured for 3,000/. from Mr. Turbutt. 


WE are sorry to notice the death, at 
the age of eighty-two, of Mr. E. Grose 
Hodge, of the well-known firm of Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, a man of remarkable 
powers, whose singular kindness endeared 
him to many. We hope to say more of 
him next week. 


Pror. Lanz Coorser AnD Pror. C. S. 
Norruvup, of the Department of English, 
Cornell University, inform us that at the 
last meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America a concordance to 
the poetical works of Wordsworth was 
announced, to be edited by them. Before 
proceeding further, they would be glad to 
know with certainty whether any con- 
cordance to Wordsworth already exists 
in MS. 


Amone new school-books announced by 
the Oxford University Press are ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ with Introduction and notes 
by Mr. A. D. Innes ; Scott’s ‘ Legend of 
Montrose,’ edited by Mr. G. 8. Gordon ; 
Aschylus’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ translated by 
Conington, and ‘ Prometheus,’ translated 
by Mr. R. Whitelaw (additions to the 
‘““Greek Drama for English Readers ”’) ; 
the third volume of the Oxford Geogra- 
phies ; the ‘Senior Geography,’ by Dr. 
A. J. and Mr. F. D. Herbertson; and 
‘Selections from Hakluyt’ (illustrated), 
edited by Mr. E. J. Payne,’ with addi- 
tional notes and maps by Mr. C. R. 
Beazley. 

GENERAL satisfaction will be felt at the 
appointment of Dr. F. J. Haverfield to 
the Camden Professorship of Ancient 
History, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Pelham. Dr. Haverfield is the leading 
authority on Roman Britain, which he 
has often treated in our own columns, 
and as a writer happily combines both 
lucidity and learning. 

A sMaALuL bookseller in South London 
has recently had the good fortune to find 
among his stock a complete copy of the 
very rare “‘ Account of the Province and 
Country of Pensilvania and of West-New- 
Jersey in America... . by Gabriel Thomas,” 
dedicated to “ Friend William Penn,” and 
published in London in 1698. This 
little volume, which will be offered by 
Messrs. Hodgson on Thursday next, is 
very rare, though, curiously enough, only 
a fortnight ago a copy was sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s for 1687. The present example 
is not so fine, but doubtless will bring | 
a large sum. 


THE same sale also includes a perfect 





set of The Snob, of which eleven | 
numbers were published at Cambridge in | 
1829, and to which Thackeray contributed. 
A second series entitled The Gownsman 
was issued in seventeen weekly numbers | 
from November 5th, 1829, to February 25th | 
of the following year, though this second | 
volume is not nearly so scarce as The | 
Snob. Moreover, it is uncertain whether | 
The Gownsman can lay claim to the | 
distinction which attaches to The Snob, | 


in which Thackeray’s comic ‘ Timbuctoo’ 
appeared. 

The World’s Work for June will be 
devoted to general subjects, and the chief 
among these will be an account of the 
Stock Exchange, called ‘ The Street and 
its Lights’; a description of ‘The Failure 
of the Church as a Career’; ‘ The Success 
of British Architects Abroad’; and ‘ The 
Anti-Gambling Crusade in Australia.’ 
President Roosevelt is writing on the Peace 
Conference, and Mr. Perceval Landon on 
Lord Cromer’s retirement and successor in 
Egypt. 

Miss BeTHAM-EDWARDS writes to point 
out that though her ‘Home Life in 
France’ has just been reissued, it repre- 
sents a fourth edition, her new book being 
‘ Literary Rambles in France.’ 


M. Henri DE Réanrer, whose novel 
‘La Peur de l’Amour,’ has just appeared, 
will soon begin the traditional visits to 
the Academicians to request their votes. 
M. de Régnier, who is the son-in-law of 
Heredia, is applying for the late André 
Theuriet’s chair at the Academy. 


Tux death in his seventy-fourth year is 
announced from Coblenz of the classical 
philologist Dr. Hermann Deiters, the 
author of ‘Abhandlungen zu Hesiod,’ 
‘Abhandlungen zu den_ griechischen 
Musikern,’ &c. He was an authority 
on music, and wrote a life of Beethoven 
based on the original MS. of Thayer’s 
biography. 

At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution on the 16th 
inst. the sum of 120]. was voted for the 
relief of 61 members and widows of mem- 
bers; 12 new members were elected, and 
3 fresh applications for membership were 
received. Under the terms of the New- 
man Trust for unmarried daughters of 
retail booksellers, the sum of 451. was 
equally divided among nine applicants for 
1907. The Institution has just received a 
cheque for 401. 6s. from Mr. G. 8S. Snowden, 
the proceeds of a theatrical performance 
given under his direction by the West 
Kent Dramatic Society. 


Tue Indian papers state that a life of 
the first Sir Salar Jung, the Hyderabad 
statesman who did such good work during 
the Mutiny, has been prepared from 
official materials by Mr. 8. K. Subha Row. 
The manuscript has been submitted to the 
Hyderabad Government for approval, and 
will be published at an early date. 


Tue Trxxa Sans or Nasu, one of the 
Phulkian States of the Punjab, has founded 
a gold medal to be called the Rivaz Medal, 
to be awarded to the Sikh student who 
obtains the highest marks in English in 


| the B.A. examination of the Punjab 


University. This medal is intended to 


| mark the donor’s appreciation of the sub- 


stantial help rendered by Sir Charles 
Rivaz in placing the finances of the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar on a sound basis. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY Papers of the 
week include Education, Scotland, Re- 
ports and Statistics relating to Continua- 
tion Classes (8d.). 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


An Introduction to Logic. ~ i W. B. 
Joseph. (Oxford, Clarendon ess. —The 
author modestly calls his work ‘ An Intro- 
duction to Logic’; but this is really a 
misnomer. It is true that it restricts itself 
within the limits of the ordinary traditional 
logic, and that it gives a systematic exposi- 
tion of its elementary principles ; but it also 
discusses with much ability and at consider- 
able length several of the thorniest ques- 
tions which have perplexed both ancient 
and modern logicians. Unfortunately, there 
is one important branch of logic which Mr. 
Joseph, like the generality of universit 
logicians, appears to have neglected. Wit. 
the traditional logic and its development 
from the time of Aristotle to the present 
day he possesses a rare acquaintance ; but 
of modern symbolic logic and its numerous 
applications he shows no knowledge. He 
consequently devotes pages to questions 
which, however puzzling from the traditional 
standpoint, present no difficulty to the 
modern symbolist. He expends much 
energy in defending the syllogism against the 
very ancient charge (repeated by Mill and 
others) that it contains a petitio principii 
in its major premise; but of the graver 
charge brought some time ago in The 
Atheneum (No. 3989), and more recently 
by its author (Mr. MacColl) in his ‘ Symbclic 
Logic and its Applications,’ that not a single 
syllogism of the traditional logic is valid 
in its customary text-book form—a form 
which Mr. Joseph unhesitatingly adopts— 
he appears never to have heard. Nor does 
he seem to have heard of Mr, MacColl’s 
discovery that every syllogism may be 
rendered valid by a simple, though necessary 
verbal alteration. The word If should be 
placed before the first premise, the word 
and before the second, and the word then, 
instead of therefore, before the conclusion. 
Hitherto professional logicians have ignored 
the proposed corrections—some, no doubt, 
because they have never heard of them, 
but others, we suspect, because they 
find themselves in a dilemma. If they 
attack them, they expose themselves to an 
unanswerable reply; if they admit them, 
they must also admit a host of other 
revolutionary innovations which would upset 
the whole course of logical instruction as 
now in use. Among the doctrines that 
would have to be abandoned are the so-called 
“canons” founded on the curious and not 
very consistent meanings given to the words 
distributed and undistributed. These canons 
Mr. MacColl replaces by one short and simple 
formula, which meets all cases, and which 
any intelligent student should be able to 
understand and apply. 

Mr. Joseph relates the old story of the 
logical dilemma between Protagoras and 
Euathlus, but without offering any solution. 
We will briefly give the story, and offer a 
solution which has occurred to us :-— 

Protagoras, the teacher, was, by agreement, 
to receive half his fee at the end of his instruction, 
and the remainder when Euathlus, his pupil, won 
his first suit as an advocate. As the latter delayed 
his pleading, Protagoras, getting impatient, brought 
an action against him in which he employed the 
following argument : ‘‘If Luathlus loses his case, 
he ought to pay by the judgment of the court ; 
and if he wins it, he ought to pay by our agree- 
ment. But he must either win or lose. Hence, 
on either supposition, he ought to pay.” To this 
Euathlus replied : ‘If I win the case, I ought not 
to pay, by the judgment of the court; and if I 
lose it, I ought not to pay by our agreement. 
Hence, on either supposition, I ought not to pay.” 





To employ Mr. MacColl’s method and 
notation, let the symbols V, W, P, respect- 
ively denote the statements, “‘ The agree- 
ment is valid,” ‘ Euathlus should win his 
case,” ‘‘Euathlus should pay”; and let 
the accented letters V’, W’, P’, denote their 
respective denials. The letters are chosen 
to help the memory by suggesting the 
statements containing the words in italics. 
Our solution is 

e:(V+V’) (W+W’) (P+P’): V’WP’, 
the conclusion being V’WP’, which asserts 
that the agreement is not valid, that Euathlus 
should win, and that he should not pay. For, 
each of the three alternatives in the brackets 
being a formal certainty, the eight-term 
disjunctive which results from their product 
must be a formal certainty also. Now, the 
eight suppositions which constitute this 
disjunctive being mutually exclusive, it 
follows that only one of them can be true, 
and the sole question which remains is to 
find that one. The only one that involves 
no self-contradiction is V’WP’, which is 
therefore the conclusion required. For 
we have V’: W: P’, which asserts that V’ 
implies W, and that W implies P’; in other 
words, the non-validity of the agreement 
implies that Euathlus should win, and his 
winning implies that he should not pay. 
That each of the other seven suppositions 
involves a self-contradiction is easily proved. 
Take the supposition VWP. We get 
VWP: W: P’; 
in which the conclusion P’, that he should 
not pay, contradicts the third assumed 
factor P, which asserts that he should pay. 
Next, take the supposition V’'WP. We get 
VWP:W: P’, 


in which the conclusion P’ contradicts the 
third assumed factor P. As one example 
more take the supposition V’W’P, that the 
agreement is not valid, that he does not win, 
and that he should pay. We get 

Wwe s VW": W 


in which the conclusion W contradicts the 
second assumed factor W’. The inadmissi- 
bility of the four remaining suppositions 
which complete the disjunctive may be 
proved in a similar manner. 

Mr. Joseph’s work as a whole shows much 
learning, industry, and acuteness; and we 
can only express our regret that a logician 
of such evident ability has restricted his 
researches within the narrow traditional 
limits, and neglected to avail himself of 
the powerful instrument which modern 
symbolic logic has placed at his disposal. 


The Letters to Gilbert White of Selborne 
from his Intimate Friend and Contemporary 
the Rev. John Mulso. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Rashleigh Holt- 
White. (R. H. Porter.)—Mulso was almost 
coeval with Gilbert White, having been born 
a year later, and dying two years earlier than 
his friend. They were at college together, 
and maintained a friendship from the first 
—a friendship which is exhibited in a 
correspondence of more than fifty years’ 
duration. Unhappily, White’s. letters have 
perished, but Mulso’s exist, and are now 
for the first time published, at the instance 
of Mr. Holt-White, and of Lord Stamford, 
in whose possession they are. Both the 
editor and the owner are great-grand- 
nephews of White. We think the publica- 
tion amply justified, not only by the 
interest in White himself, but also because 
the correspondence is a strikingly plain 
testimony to the condition and life of a 
man of culture in those days. The eigh- 
teenth century is remarkably modern in 
sentiment, which the very modern world 





editor points out quite truly how great a 
divergence there is between the two men— 
the one a country recluse, and the other 
“a typical townsman.” But Mulso was a 
man of taste, and his letters show that he 
had a pretty turn for style. 

With the aid of the editor we successfully 
steer our way among the personal relation- 
ships of the various families, and learn to 
become interested in several of the cha- 
racters, notably the lively ‘‘ Hecky,’’ who 
was Mulso’s sister, and became Mrs, 
Chapone, the friend of Richardson and other 
well-known men. Of Richardson we find 
some characteristic touches :— 

** As to Heck, she has enter’d into a voluminous 

Dispute with Him upon the subject of parental 
Authority, occasioned by her thinking Clarissa’s 
apprehensions of her Father’s malediction too 
strong. Her first letter was long, Mr. Richard. 
son’s answer 13 close pages, Heck’s reply 17; and 
Mr. R.’s 39.” 
But it is only here and there that we read 
of a greater world; for the most part this 
correspondence is occupied with personal 
details of the life and opinions of a very 
human being accidentally associated with a 
man whose fame is immortal. That im- 
mortality Mulso prophesied, and of course 
long before the issue of a book which did 
not see the light till years after his death. 
Characteristically and elegantly and hand- 
somely he writes to his friend in 1776 :— 

‘*No man communicates the pleasures of his 
excursions, or makes the world partake of them in 
a more useful manner, than you do. It is the 

Solemne viris opus, utile fame, 

Vitzeque et membris, 
Your work, upon the whole, will immortalize your 
place of abode as well as yourself; it will correct 
men’s principles; and give health to those who 
chuse to visit the scenes of Mr. Grimms’ pencil, in 
their original.” 


We cannot but regret that White’s letters 


to this amiable and constant friend are 
irrecoverable. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Many anthropometric inquiries need 
answers that are not to be expressed in 
precise figures, but in terms which depend 
upon an opinion formed by the observer. 
In a paper published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Mr. Yule has 
discussed the influence of bias and of 
personal equation in statistics of such ill- 
defined qualities. Distributing a number 
of cards of 16 different tints, having two 
tints on each card, among 34 observers of 
great intelligence, with instructions to record 
the tints, firstly in two divisions as light 
or dark; secondly, in three, as light, 
medium, or dark; and thirdly in five, he 
found that the observers were frequently 
inconsistent with themselves, and still more 
frequently with each other. He _ infers 
that where the inquiry is into matters 
much more difficult to determine, as into 
mental and moral qualities, the inconsist- 
encies will be greater. The effect of having 
two tints on each card was to a slight extent 
(nearly 2 per cent.) to induce the observers 
to place both in the same class instead of 
in different classes. His conclusion is that 
the province of statistics of ill-defined 
qualities is limited. 

Prof. C. 8. Myers contributes to the same 
Journal his observations on Egyptian anthro- 
pology (made under the auspices of the 
British Association and the Government 
Grants Committee of the Royal Society), 
so far as regards the anthropometry of the 
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modern Mohammedans, and the comparison 
of the Mohammedans with the Copts and 
with the mixed populations. His complete 
list of measurements is 44, of which he made 
about 16 on each individual, and thus 
obtained altogether about 19,000 data, in 
addition to the non-numerical charac- 
ters above referred to. In the tables 
of results he gives not only the summary 
of the actual observations, but also the 
calculated probable error, plus or minus, 
the standard deviation, and the coeffi- 
cient of variability according to the 
mathematical formule. The paper is illus- 
trated by 38 diagrams of curves of distribu- 
tion. Other papers relating to Africa are 
by Mr. John Parkinson, on the Asaba people 
(Ibos) of the Niger, and by Mr. Torday and 
Mr. Joyce, on the ethnography of the Ba- 
Huana. Major P. M. Sykes furnishes a 
vocabulary of the gipsies of Persia; Messrs. 
Fric and Radin a study of the Bororo 
Indians of South America; and Miss N. F. 
Layard an account of her work during the 
winter of 1904-5 on the Ipswich paleolithic 
site. The Journal also contains Prof. 
Flinders Petrie’s Huxley Lecture on ‘ Migra- 
tions,’ illustrated by eleven plates. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton contributes to Man for 
May a sketch of a sculpture from Gandhara, 
India, representing two figures, one of 
whom is seated on a folding stool with 
curved legs, similar to the Roman curule 
chair, a form not known to have been used 
in the East. Mr. O. H. Evans furnishes 
drawings of fragments of pottery found at 
Taltal, in Northern Chile, exhibiting seven- 
teen varieties of ornament on pottery, of 
different degrees of fineness, and some cf 
good workmanship—but without evidence 
of the use of the wheel in their manufacture, 
and attributed to the Stone Age. Mr. A. L. 
Lewis has an interesting article on modern 
Druids in Wales. Mr. Andrew Lang warmly 
defends the authenticity of the statements 
of Mrs. Langloh Parker, who is now Mrs. 
Percival Stow, against the doubts raised by 
Mr. Marett in a review of her book on the 
Euahlayi tribe. We have expressed our 
own opinion (Athen. No. 4103), which is 
strongly in accordance with that of Mr. 
Lang. Mr. Torday contributes from per- 
sonal observation a fact having some bearing 
on the question whether the modern negro 
races could have raised such structures as 
those of Zimbabwe, viz., that the Wan- 
gamwezi chief, before he was driven from 
his country, had made great progress in the 
cutting of a canal, a work of considerable 
difficulty. 

It is evidence of the success of the plan 
adopted a few years ago by the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of appointing local corre- 
spondents in various parts of the world, 
that out of the 34 persons so appointed, who 
include one lady, 20 have already contri- 
buted papers to the Institute. 

Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (who is now Mrs. 
Hans H. Spoer) contributes to Folk-Lore for 
March an article on ‘ The Powers of Evil in 
Jerusalem.’ She has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of observing some of the ceremonies 
still practised in that land of few changes, 
and has collected various specimens of folk-lore 
which illustrate the continuity of tradition 
there. The same number contains Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse’s presidential address on 
the Pali Jataka book. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyaL Numismatic.—May 16.—Sir John 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Prof. H. Goudy 
and Major R. Pilkington Jackson were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a series of British 
inscribed staters of the following chiefs: Boduoc, 
Dubnovellaunus, Cunobeline, Addedomaros, Tin- 





commius, and Verica.—Mr. L. G, P. Messenger 
showed a bronze coin, early fourth century, struck 
at Antioch, having on the obverse a seated figure 
of the city and the legend ‘‘Genio Antiocheni,” 
and on the reverse Apollo holding lyre, and around 
** Apolloni Sancto.”—Mr. Forrer exhibited a 
tercentenary commemoration medal of Admiral de 
Ruyter, 1607-1907, by the Dutch medallist James 
van Goor ; and another of Mr. Albert R. Frey, 
President of the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion, executed by Mr. Howland Wood. — The 
President read some notes on the silver denarii of 
Carausius having for reverse type the wolf and 
twins with the legend ‘Renovat. Romano,” 
which he suggested might be extended into 
**Renovatio Romanorum Numorum,” and thus 
refer to the reintroduction by that emperor 
of a silver currency, which had virtually not 
existed for over half a century. He also sug- 
gested that the additional legend r.s.n. might 
be interpreted ‘‘ Romanus signatus Rutupiis,” 
showing that the coin was called a ‘‘ Romanus,” 
and that it was struck at Rutupiz (Richborough). 
—Mr. F. Haverfield and Dr. George Macdonald 
communicated a paper on Greek coins found at 
Exeter. The coins referred to had been found in 
various sites at Exeter extending over the period 
1810-78. Capt. Shortt, who first noticed these 
coins in The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1837, was of 
opinion that their presence was due to the Cornish 
tin-trade, which he thought may have attracted 
the ancient inhabitants of Greece and Italy to this 
country. The coins extended from Spain in the 
West to Antioch and Alexandria in the East, and 
altogether covered a period of over fifteen centuries. 
The writers of the paper, however, suggested that 
their burial was due rather to more recent circum- 
stances, and not improbably to a desire to puzzle 
the townspeople and confuse the antiquary.— 
Miss K. McDowall read a paper on a Renaissance 
medallion of Faustina the Younger, wife of Marcus 
Aurelius. The piece had on the obverse the head 
of the empress, and on the reverse a figure of 
Cybele, which was copied from a bronze coin of 
Faustina the Elder. It belongs to what is known 
as the hybrid or mule class. Miss McDowall 
pointed out the unusual occurrence of the legend 
‘*Matri Deum Salutari”; and she also exhibited 
impressions of a contorniate of the fourth century 
showing Cybele seated in front of her temple, 
probably a representation of that built by Augustus 
on the Palatine. 





ZooLocicaL.—May 7.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. B. Fantham exhibited 
original drawings of Spirocheta anodonte from the 
crystalline style and intestine of Anodonta cygnea. 
This was the first record of the occurrence of this 
parasite in the British pond-mussel.—The Secretary 
exhibited photographs of a young male African 
elephant now living in the Bronx Zoological Park, 
New York, and probably the type of Hlephas 
africanus pumilio, Bask, from the French Congo. 
The photographs had been given to him by Mr. 
W. T. Hornaday.—Dr. W. E. Hoyle read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern-slides, on the Cephalopoda 
of Zanzibar and East Africa collected by Mr. 
Cyril Crosland in 1901-2.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
contributed the fifth of the series of papers on the 
mammals collected by Mr. M. P. Anderson during 
the Duke of Bedford’s exploration of Eastern Asia. 
The present paper gave an account of a collection 
from Central Korea, just north and south of Seoul, 
the capital.—Mr. A. Trevor-Battye read a paper 
on some new buildings in continental Zoological 
Gardens, based upon recent visits to those of 
Stellingen, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Breslau, 
Vienna, Budapest, Frankfort-am-Main, Amster- 
dam, Diisseldorf, Rotterdam, and Antwerp. 

MeErTroroLoaicaL.—May 15.—Dr. H. R. Mill, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Mill read a paper on 
‘The Standard Rain-Gauge, with Notes on other 
Forms.’ When the late Mr. Symons founded the 
British Rainfall Organization forty-seven years 
ago, such observations as were being carried on 
were made with rain-gauges of the most varied 
patterns, set up at any height from the ground 
that suggested itself to the observer, and read 
irregularly at almost any hour of the day or night. 
Since that time there has been a steady approxima- 
tion to uniformity, and now the greater number of 
rain-gauges in use are of a few definite patterns, 
set for the most part at nearly the same height 





above the ground. Dr. Mill strongly recommends 
the Snowdon pattern rain-gauge, which is 5in. in 
diameter, has a vertical rim to the funnel of 4in., 
and has an inner can and also a bottle. He does 
not recommend rain-gauges with shallow funnels. — 
Col. J. E. Capper gave an account of a captive 
balloon struck by lightning at Farnborough 
during a thunderstorm on April llth. The 
lightning flash appeared to travel along the wire 
until it reached the waggon ; then a sudden bright 
light appeared, and ran right up the wire into the 
clouds in which the balloon was hidden. The wire 
was fused, being burnt entirely away where it first 
touched the iron pulleys which guide the wire 
when running out. One side of the balloon and 
net was burnt, probably owing to the hydrogen 
catching fire, but the other side was uninjured.— 
Prof. A. Herschel gave an account of a remarkable 
excavation made by lightning in peat earth on 
August 2nd or 3rd, 1906, in a moorland district of 
Northumberland.—Mr. J. W. Lovibond exhibited 
and described his apparatus for measuring fog 
densities, 





HistoricaL.—May 16.—The Rev. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Newman, the 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Burton, and Canon Bernard Ward 
were elected Fellows.—A paper was read by Mr. 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly on ‘Some Early Spanish 
Historians.’ Sir Henry Howorth and the Pre- 
sident spoke upon the subject of the paper.—It was 
announced that the medal for the Alexander Essay 
was not awarded. 





PuysicaL.—May 10.—Prof. J. Perry, President, 
in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘Stereoscopy with 
Long Base-line illustrated on the Screen’ was read 
by Dr. T. C. Porter. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical, 3.—Annual Meeting; President's Address. 

— Sociological, 8.—' Functional Relations of the Family and the 
City,’ Dr. W. L, Mackenzie. 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Malaria, Sleeping Sickness, Tick Fever, 
and Allied Diseases,’ Lecture I., Prof. G. H. F. Nuttall. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Sheftield Plate and Electro-Plate,’ Mr. 8. 
Cowper-Coles. (Applied Art Section.) 

- Faraday, 8.15.—‘Contributions to the Chemistry of Gold,’ Mr. 

*. H. Campbell; ‘Reduction of Oxides, Sulphides, &c., by 
Means of Metallic Calcium,’ Mr. F. M. Perkin. 

-- Zoological, 8.30.—'On the Form of the Brain in the Extinct 
Lemurs of Madagascar,’“Dr. G. Elliot Smith; ‘On the 
Abdominal Viscera and a Vestigial Seventh Branchial Arch 
in Chlamydoselachus,’ Mrs. 0. A. Merritt Hawkes; ‘Second 
Report on the Batrachians and Reptiles collected in South 

2 Africa by Mr. C. H. B. Grant,’ Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

Wen. Colonial Institute, 4.30.— ‘Agricultural Possibilities in the 
Transvaal,’ Mr. J. Burtt-Davy. 

— British Academy, 5.—'The Column of Trajan: Latest Re- 
searches,’ Prof. Boni. 

— British Numismatic, 8. 

Tuvnrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Chemical Progress: Work of Berthelot, 
; — Wt and Moissan,’ Lecture II., Prof. Sir J. Dewar. 

os toyal, 4.30. 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Irrigation Colonies in India,’ Mr. L. 
Robertson. (Indian Section.) 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Fri. Koyal Institution, 9.—‘Recent Journey across Africa,’ Mr. 
A. H. Savage Landor. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Contest between Guns and 
Armour,’ Lecture 1., Sir W. H. White. 








Science Gossip. 


THE death on Sunday last, in his sixty- 
seventh year, of Sir Benjamin Baker removes 
one of the leading engineers of the day. 
He received his first training at some iron- 
works in South Wales, and soon made a 
special reputation for bridge building and 
tunnelling, where his invention of the pneu- 
matic shield did much to facilitate progress. 
He was the chief engineer of the Forth 
Bridge, completed in 1890 after more than 
seven years of work. This and the Assuan 
dam, which is now to be raised in conse- 
quence of his advice and calculations, 
constituted, perhaps, the most memorable 
works in which he took part, though his 
pioneer aid in devising “tube” railways 
for London also deserves special mention. 
Sir Benjamin was the recipient of many 
degrees and other honours, being made Pre- 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1895, F.R.S. and K.C.M.G. in 1890, and 
IX.C.B. in 1902. 

Sir JosePH FAYRER, who died last 
Tuesday, was known not only as a dis- 
tinguished doctor, but also as a man of 
unusual culture and experience. He took 
the degree of M.D. both at Rome and Edin- 
burgh, and went through the terrors of the 
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siege of Lucknow. His long residence in 
India led to several important books on 
the climate, fevers, and cholera of the 
country, also its poisonous snakes. He 
ublished a memoir of Sir Ranald Martin 
in 1897, and ‘ Recollections of my Life’ in 
1900. In the course of that long life (he 
was born in 1824) he was honoured by all 
sorts of distinctions, native and foreign, 
being made K.C.S8.I. in 1876. He had been 
Physician Extraordinary to the King since 
1901. 


THe annual Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, will not be held 
this year on the first Saturday in June, as 
usual, but on the second, i.e., the 8th prox. 


Amon@ Blue-Books there appears, price 
1}d., ‘Navy, Hydrographer’s Report,’ on 
Admiralty surveys for the year 1906. It 
appears that 86 officers and 777 men are 
engaged in the examination and charting of 
the seas and coasts in various parts of the 
lobe. A good deal of the work is per- 
emed at the charge of the taxpayer of the 
United Kingdom for the benefit of our 
colonies—or of those who may one day 
desire to attack them—as, for example, 
the charting of the neighbourhood of 
Esquimalt, and of the coasts of British 
Columbia. The volume contains a list of 
publications of the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment during 1906. 


Pror. Lowett has photographically dis- 
covered two more small planets at the 
Flagstaff Observatory, on the 10th and 
15th ult. respectively. Prof. Kreutz, editor 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, states 
(No. 4176) that the conjecture expressed by 
Prof. Berberich, that one of the three 
already announced as detected on the 7th 
was really identical with No. 510 (discovered 
on May 20th, 1903, and afterwards named 
Mabella), has been confirmed by subsequent 
investigations. 


A NEw determination of the parallax of 
61 Cygni has been made by Dr. Chase, of 
the Yale University Observatory, from an 
extended investigation with the heliometer. 
The result is a value of 0’:29, which is only 
about 0”-06 smaller than that first deduced 
by Bessel, and differs very little from the 
value determined a few years ago by Prof. 
Asaph Hall at Washington. For the two com- 
ponents of the system Dr. Chase finds nearly 
the same value, which renders it probable 
that the stars are physically connected. 











FINE ARTS 
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The Roman Forum and the Palatine 
according to the Latest Discoveries. By 
Horace Marucchi. With Two Plans 
and Numerous Engravings. (Quaritch.) 


Tus is a good original work spoilt by a 
wretched translation. Marucchi’s high 
standing in the literary world as a pupil 
of De Rossi, his successful explorations 
in Roman churches and catacombs, the 
number and value of his publications, 
are facts known to all students. We 
doubt, however, whether he has been well 
advised in the present case in taking up 
a subject already treated to satiety by 
Jordan, Lanciani, Huelsen, Thédenat, 
and other well-known specialists. In 
fact, we think that this incessant harassing 
of the poor Roman Forum by means of 
superfluous descriptions ought to be 
stopped by general agreement, and a 


— 





fine imposed on all who dare to broach 
the subject again “ intra decem annorum 
spatium,” unless they are able to bring 
forth new or unedited materials. Take, 
for instance, the second chapter of 
Marucchi’s volume, the title of which is 
‘Studies on and Excavations in the 
Roman Forum from the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury to the Present Day.’ It is mostly 
borrowed from the scanty and super- 
annuated information supplied thirty-one 
years ago by Jordan in his ‘ Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Fori Romani,’ without any 
reference to later works (such as Lancianr’s 
‘Storia degli Scavi,’ vol. ii. pp. 184-219) 
in which the chronicle of the same ex- 
cavations is given in full, almost year by 
year. The same disregard for recent 
literature is noticeable all through the 
book, especially in connexion with the 
Carcer, the Lacus Curtius, the Curia, 
the Vulcanal, the street ad Janum, the 
Basilica Aimilia, the sacred wells, and the 
lower or prehistoric strata of the Forum 
itself. We also regret the absence of an 
index, which is a necessity in a book of 
this kind. 

Marucchi’s genial and pleasant style of 
writing, which adds much, as a rule, to 
the usefulness of the information he gives, 
has been sadly altered by his translator. 
The onslaught he makes on proper names 
is bewildering. We hear of a “ Nieburhr.” 
p- 17; of a “ Nichol,” p. 21; of “a very 
clever man named Etienne Piale,” 
p. 17; twice of a “Mr. Jordon ” (Prof. 
Heinrich Jordan), pp. 52 and 64; of 
“Smezio” and “ Piglio” (Smet and 
Pighius), p. 64; and of Mr. “‘ Teodoro ” 
Mommsen. Severus and Caracalla are 
described as ‘Severus et Antonius,” 
Constantius Chlorus as “ Clorus,” the 
hero who is supposed to have leapt into 
the chasm as “ Curtuis,” the great his- 
torian of the Empire as “Dion Hali- 
carnasse.” The famous author of the 
book ‘De Architectura’ is transformed 
into a “ Vitrius”; and to show the 
reader that such a name is not the 
outcome of a lapsus calami, the unfor- 
tunate “ Vitrius ” is made to appear again 
on the following page. As regards 
Hadrian’s name, the translator drops the 
aspirate on one page, to pick it up again 
on the next, so as to produce an equal 
number of Adrians and Hadrians. We 
are introduced next to the god “ Ver- 
tumnius,” whose statue stood at the 
entrance to the ‘“ Vicus Fuscus,” and 
to convince the reader that such was 
the true denomination of the road con- 
necting the Forum with the “ Great- 
Circus ” (sic), the name ‘‘ Fuscus’’ is made 
to appear again later, while there is an 
explanatory remark at p. 31 that it owes 
its origin to the “Etruschi or Toscani.” 
The statue of Vertumnius forms an ex- 
hilarating trio with those of “Silene 
Marsia,” and of Horatius “‘ Coecles.” 

This chapter on names closes with the 
transformation of Acron from a mere 
scholiast into a “scholar” of Horace, 
with the mention of the Triumvirs 
“* Capitalei,”’ of the Emperor “ Domitien,” 
of the “people of Antiates,” of ‘“ An- 
toninus” as one of the Triumvirs of 





B.C. 42, of the Emperor “ Cloduis,” and 
of the “ Curratii”’ Brothers. 

If we turn from names of gods and men 
to names of places, we find the subject 
equally interesting. Our kind guide leads 
us, first, to the ‘“ Aquae Lautalae,” and 
then in succession to the temple of 
Janus “ Germinus,” to the “ Rostrums,” 
to that best known of buildings, the 
“Colleseum,” to the “ Baarium”’ Forum, 
to the “ Primative” Forum, and the 
column of “ Diulius,” to the ‘ Portico 
Iulia,” to the ‘“ Basilica Jiulia,” and to 
the pond of the “Velabre.” As regards 
the beautiful temple of the deified 
Antonines — the translator gives the 
reader the chance of choosing one 
out of three denominations, namely, 
those of the temple of “ Antonius and 
Faustina,” p. 7; of ‘‘ Antonius et Faus. 


tine,” p. 21; and of “ Antoninus and 
Faustine,” p. 22. 
The classical Clivus Capitolinus is 


referred to throughout the book as the 
“ Capitoline declivity.” The reader may 
take advantage of this road to reach 
the “Clivis Argentarius” on the right, 
or the brow of the hill upon which now 
stands the “‘ Conservators Palace,” p. 86, 
otherwise called the ‘‘ Conservatorial,” 
p- 110; or else the Vicus Jugarius on the 
left, “‘ so called from Jugum of the Capito- 
line declivity.” The Vicus Jugarius, in 
its turn, leads to the “‘ Porta Carmentali ” 
or to the “ square of Montanara,” p. 31. 

In the Forum itself many “ edificies ” 
are described in a way that cannot fail 
to captivate the reader. Such are the 
Rostra, “a tribunal for the discourses of 
orators,” ‘‘from where could be pre- 
dicted augurs”; the Comitium, “a space 
paved with flags,” where “the Comitia 
Curiata were restricted to take in hand 
the arrogationes,” and which rejoiced in 
the possession of “two cornes”; the 
**Lacus Cursius’”’; the ‘ Graecostasi,” 
where “the foreign ambassadors of the 
Nation held conference” ; the ‘ Altar to 
Cesar’s Shield” and the “stele archa- 
ique”’; the Taberne, which ‘“ had been 
formerly Butcheries, but were afterwards 
changed to silversmiths ” ; the “ oratory” 
of Cluacina; the ‘entrance which now 
serves for ingress” to the Mamertine 
Prison; the Basilica Aimilia, “‘ parallel 
to the Via Sacra, that is to say symmetric- 
ally with the Basilica Julia”; the Arch 
“of Fabian”; and lastly the Basilica 
Julia, “divided into five naves by six 
files of pilasters.” 

‘The confines of the Forum being thus 
delineated,” the translator concludes “ it 
is necessary to establish some general 
particulars!” But in reading “ the 
annals of; Rome’s history,” and other 
‘contemporaneous documents,” he is 
led to make the following statements: 
that “ the first Tarquin took in hand the 
building of the first cloacs drains” ; 
that the said ‘‘ Cloacs-drains,” ‘ built by 
Etruscan workmen, stand as a testimony 
to the skill of the Romans”; that at the 
time of Camillus the Dictator the city 
was taken and destroyed by the “ Goths,” 
so that it became a prey to “ barbarian 
dominion” ; that the Forum became after- 
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wards “the seat of the tribunal and 
judicial affairs’; that the name of the 
Emperor Maxentius, engraved on a marble 
edestal in the Comitium, was erased 
after his defeat at the Saxa Rubra, 
“to be replaced by the memoriae dam- 
natio”’; that a fragment of the ‘ Fastes’ 
was found in the Basilica 4:milia; and 
that, towards the end of the Empire, there 
was a period called the “‘ Magnetian Era ” 
—we suppose from the Emperor Mag- 
nentius. 

Quotations are freely borrowed from the 
‘QOrdines Romani’; the ‘ Excavations’; 
and “tablet”? of Ancyra—meaning, we 
presume, the * Ordo Romanus’ of Canon 
Benedict, the ‘ Notizie degli Scavi,’ and 
the ‘“ Res Gestz divi Augusti,” engraved 
on the walls of the Augustzeum at Ancyra. 

Three statements may be quoted by 
way of conclusion. The Columna Ros- 
trata of C. Duilius is described as “an 
difice....raised to commemorate the 
signal defeat obtained by him over the 
Carthaginian fleet.” The famous battle 
won by Stilicho over King Radagaisus in 
the year 405 is recorded as ‘the battle 
fought by Stilico at Radagaiso, near 
Fiesole.” On one point, however, we 
agree with the translator. “If one 
wishes,” he says, “to embrace the 
Basilica in the Forum....it will be a 
foolish affair.”” We dare say it would. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


We propose this week to run through 
the galleries at Burlington House, noting 
rapidly such works as deserve mention 
and have escaped it hitherto, owing to the 
manner in which we grouped pictures for 
purposes of comparison. 

Mr. Duff’s sheep picture (No. 29) in 
Gallery I. is a well-intentioned, honest work, 
in which a determination to paint broadly 
struggles with an instinct for a smaller 
manner of seeing things. In the second 
room is a smaller work by Mr. Clausen (136), 
which is easily dismissed as a rather crude 
sunset, but its cooler passages are beautiful 
in colour. Here also are a couple of works 
by the younger ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelites”’: Con- 
valescent (74), by Mr. Frederick Swaish, 
and Peire of Valeria (143), by Mr. Denis 
Eden. Both of these painters show that 
tendency to spend themselves on the 
patterns of brand-new fabrics which makes 
their imitative art wonderful rather than 
subtly illuminating. Both are clean and 
decisive workmen, even if Mr. Swaish’s 
tendering is a little papery; moreover, 
the serious attempt to reproduce by divina- 
tion some little fragment of the past suits 
well such a technique; and Mr. Eden’s 
choice of subject may indicate the finding 
for himself of a genre for which he has a 
genuine gift—only let him divine more 
boldly the truth compact of glory and 
squalor, and distrust the literal copying of 
newly fabricated ‘‘ costume.” In the same 
toom Spithead (97) is perhaps the best 
pieture shown this year by Mr. W. L. Wyllie. 
this is free from the strident colour which 
he has sometimes fallen into of late, appa- 
tently in emulation of younger rivals, who, 
lacking his knowledge of natural effect, 
are driven to such crude methods of attain- 
ing brilliancy ; and, like many of the best 
ot his later works, it suggests that the in- 
fetior grip he seems to have now, compared 





with the glorious period of ‘ Toil, Glitter, 
Grime, and Wealth,’ is largely a result of 
mere diffuseness of subject. Let the visitor 
but take the trouble arbitrarily to curtain- 
oii the outer borders of this picture, and see 
only the core of it—the one or two principal 
vessels with their accompanying sky and 
water—and he will be surprised and de- 
lighted at the vigour revealed in forms and 
colours the mutual relationship of which 
is brilliantly rendered, but which are not so 
well related to the larger field in which they 
are set. Again and again in Mr. Wyllie’s 
later work we have by the same means 
found refreshment in pictures which at 
first sight seemed singularly wanting in 
physiognomy. Mr. Wyllie would seem to 
have far less interest in the movement of a 
picture than in the movement of a sailing 
boat, and from these vivid entities is capable 
of compiling a passably dull, academic 
composition. By reducing the number 
of elements in his composition and boldly 
making the tense lines of the boat the salient 
lines of the picture, he might recover the 
dynamic quality of the earlier works we 
prefer. 

In the big room Mr. Young Hunter’s 
portrait of his wife (233) is not quite strong 
enough for its exalted position, but shows 
the young artist standing for once merely 
on his merits as a painter, not without credit. 
It is much to be preferred to his imitative 
efforts at illustrative subject-pictures. Mr. 
Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. H. J. Ickel- 
heimer (221) is saved by a touch of refine- 
ment in the face, but the treatment of the 
dress, as by a painter manifestly tired of the 
whole business, compares ill with the zest of 
Mr. Lambert’s handling of drapery. Mr. 
Waterhouse is no longer hailed te fashion 
as the painter of the picture of the year, yet 
a refined, if arbitrary feeling for light 
makes his Phyllis and Demophoon (232) one 
of the best of his pictures. It shows a town- 
bred classicism rather wanting in vitality, but 
delicately felt and of considerable academic 
capacity. 

In the next room Mr. Lorimer’s picture 
of the flight of the swallows (308) is a varia- 
tion of his well-known theme of white-clad 
children in a white interior. The sorrow 
appears to us a little overdrawn in the small 
child weeping bitterly on such sentimental 
grounds, and the painter seems to have 
had difficulties in designing the two figures 
to the spectator’s right, which remain slightly 
awkward; still the picture might well 
rank as the best-painted interior in the 
exhibition, but for a more masterly example 
by the same artist later in the show (843). ' 

Gallery V. is noteworthy for Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Mrs. Archibald Langman (331), 
which, simply as a piece of painting, apart 
from characterization of the sitter, is almost 
superior to his ‘ Lady Sassoon,’ the dress 
being painted with admirable simplicity 
and beauty. The tiny face of exaggerated 
whiteness seems to ask to be matched with a 
physique much frailer than is shown in the 
painting. One cannot feel with this, as 
with the more popular portrait, any con- 
fident belief in its truth to the sitter’s 
personality. Here, too, are a pair of uncom- 
monly fine pictures by Mr. Napier Hemy, 
The Deep-Sea Rain (328) and The Off-Shore 
Wind (332), whereon the painter (who, 
though he has often shown himself a close 
observer of the swish and movement of 
a sea, has usually chilled our admiration by 
a thin and poverty-stricken, an almost 
photographic conception of colour) shows a 
marked advance. The colour is powerful 
and very individual, built into the deepest 
recesses of the strong-fibred paint, which 
is as vivid as ever, but under the control 
of a broader pictorial vision. These are 





the best sea-pieces that have been exhibited 
for a long time. Other notable pictures 
in this room are Mr. Stanton’s Segovia (344), 
tamed almost to insignificance by its lofty 
position, and two honestly worked-out 
studies somewhat in the manner of Mr. 
Orpen—At Work, by Miss Annie Spong 
(349), and Their Stock in Trade, by Mr. 
Steven Spurrier (321). Miss B. Capel 
(317) is a clever, but decidedly unsympa- 
thetic portrait by M. Blanche. 

In the sixth room a modest little picture 
by Mr. Aifred Kemplen, The Hidden Source 
(408), has the charm that we used to find 
in the woodcuts of Bodmer when they dealt 
with similar subjects—a charm due not so 
much to their technical merit as to their 
author’s evident delight in untouched 
nature. With him we penetrate into those 
secluded silences where the primitive life 
of plant and bird and insect becomes 
audible. Never before has this note been 
sounded in a Royal Academy exhibition 
with such unaffected sincerity as in this 
little picture, which technically is nowise 
remarkable. With a heartier gusto and 
more obvious foundation in technical merits, 
Charlotte's Pony (436), by Mr. Munnings, is 
not less irresistibly sincere. Nothing could 
be simpler or more sufficient than the 
rendering of ‘‘ Charlotte,’ and this scale 
appears to be just right for Mr. Munnings’s 
works. Further in the exhibition his two 
larger pictures (569 and 597) are as clever, 
but a little more pretentious. Into the 
Spinney, however, has some wonderfully alert 
and nervous work in the horse’s head, and is 
brilliantly successful in what it sets out to do. 
In Gallery VI. Off for a Gallop (488), by 
Mr. Frank Salisbury, and Mr. de Kossak,s 
portrait of his daughters (403) show what 
such work might become with a little less 
cleverness and a little more vulgarity: 
even these, however, have a certain vitality. 
To complete our notice of the sixth room we 
must mention The May Wrack (471), by Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, wretchedly small and 
photographic in the treatment of the 
figures, but with some careful rendering of 
wave forms which is not without charm ; 
Mr. David Muirhead’s Miss Jessie McConnell 
(469), which is hung just too high to be fairly 
judged, but is probably rather fine in 


quality; and Mr. Sargent’s Countess of 
Essex (425). The last recalls Gervex in its 
hard, artificial brilliance, but the Cing 


Heures chez Paquin (579) by that artist, a 
couple of rooms further on, suggests that the 
capacity for even this mondaine elegance has 
now departed from him. 

Room VII. need not long detain us, but 
we may mention Miss Halford’s Summer 
Time (474), somewhat tired and over- 
wrought in detail, but serious in intent ; 
Mr. Tuke’s rather loose, but capable por- 
trait of The Rev. Dr. Tancock (491); an 
unusually good landscape by Mr. Parsons 
(521); a fair portrait (507) by Mr. Peacock, 
in which the dress is very badly done; a 
turbulent piece (529) by Mr. Christian 
Symons, which is yet thework of a colourist ; 
and one (480) of the three quaintly amateur- 
ish, but interesting and original painted 
illustrations shown by Mr. Herbert Gilchrist. 

The colourist’s enthusiasm which excuses 
Mr. Symons has in the next gallery still more 
to answer for in Mrs. Swynnerton’s portrait 
group (554). The hangers, however, who 
awarded to this picture its central position, 
have themselves offered it the hardest 
criticism possible by placing Mr. Snow- 
man’s canvas (556) near by, and so under- 
lining to every eye the undeniable resem- 
blance between the two painters. Mr. 
Newton Shepard’s Youthful Diana (577) is 
very conventional, but in its borrowed style 
more decorative than the worry of con- 
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flicting angles that Mr. von Glehn proposes 
(547) as an architectural feature. Mr. 
E. T. Compton has chosen a subject for No. 
568 similar to his Alpine pictures of last 
year. Again the snowclad slopes are 
adroitly displayed in rather photographic 
fashion, with much clever painting of detail, 

articularly in the open stretch of distance. 

hroughout the picture, however, there is a 
tendency to see variations of tone and 
colour mainly where they show themselves 
by force of juxtaposition, and to give less 
than their due value to those larger differ- 
ences that steal down the slopes, enveloping 
such minor contrasts. 

The small pictures {n Room IX. are on 
the whole of only moderate merit. Besides 
those already noted is a good decisive sketch 
of the Pont Neuf, Paris (630), by Mr. J. F. 
Pettinger; and by Mr. Arthur Burton an 
unusually refined example (645) of that 
rather hybrid combination of the alluring 
academic nude with a conventional land- 
scape background which is happily going 
out of fashion with painters. This picture 
is a rather graceful compromise between 
the rival claims of picture-making and 
naturalistic lighting. 

Mr. Byam Shaw’s Such ts Life (760) in 
the next room is far from bad, though it 
does not wean us from the memory of such a 
picture as his ‘ Love’s Baubles,’ with its 
intricate mesh of forcible line holding a 
wealth of jewel-like colour. From this school 
of pure line and colour he has seceded, but 
he seems to use tone as little more than a 
useful expedient for throwing into melo- 
dramatic relief certain parts of his com- 
sition—and attracting popular attention. 
et in the rendering of certain details there 
is a fine unscrupulous vigour about Mr. 
Shaw’s picture, so that we hesitate before 
this transitional work, and hardly know 
whether to hope that he will go forward 
or return to the field of art in which, for so 
short a period, he seemed at home. The 
other painterlike canvas that we noticed in 
this room is Mrs. Rackham’s The Grebe Hat 
(814), a little picture which must be ve 
broadly constituted to express itself so well 
at such a distance. Only the flash of white 
on the hat, emerging a little obtrusively, 
protests against the extravagant height at 
which the picture is placed. 

Much more hardly does such skying deal 
with work of more piecemeal attractiveness. 
Mr. Tom Mostyn’s Edge of the Wood (833), 
in Room XI., which we have previously 
seen elsewhere, and admired for a pas- 
sage of Monticelli-like colour redeeming 
a rather commonplace ensemble, is now 
seen only in its unfavourable aspect. Here 
are also a landscape by Mr. Ernest Parton 
(824), which is a little better than usual ; 
and Mr. E. F. Wells’s Woodland (866), which, 
if somewhat slight, is a well-constructed 
landscape study. 

From the accident that places his work 
at the tail end of the oil paintings we are 
able to close our review of these with un- 

ualified praise of Mr. Lorimer’s Our Lady, 

tar of the Sea (843), which is surely the 
greatest triumph of refined and accomplished 
painting that Burlington House can show 
this year. It represents, unfortunately, 
the interior of a chapel tricked out with all 
the cheap adornments of inferior, modern 
decoration. Nothing could be a worse 
example of “l'art nouveau” at its thinnest 
and tawdriest, yet, by an executive miracle, 
while all this is most closely rendered, it is 
transfigured by the artist's calm breadth 
of vision. Few artists have the power of 
sustained thought necessary to produce a 
work of such varied interest and perfect 
continuity. Though it shows a more diffuse 
manner and an entirely modern colour-scheme 
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it verges on the unfaltering perfection of 
Van der Meer. 

The water-colours appear to us on the 
whole decidedly inferior to the oil paintings 
in sincerity and general interest. Mr. 
East’s_ water-colours, however, have a 
natural zest in execution which makes them 
preferable to his oil paintings, as being 
more unconscious and spontaneous. 

The process of conscientiously sifting the 
wheat from the chaff in a picture show of 
the dimensions of the Royal Academy is 
necessarily long, and it is only now, after 
the exhibition has been open nearly a month, 
that we can reasonably be asked for an 
estimate of its value such as custom demands 
from the critic as soon as its doors are 
opened. We may therefore be pardoned a 
word in revision of first impressions. The 
three most outstanding features of the 
exhibition appear to us to be the works of 
Mr. Lorimer, Mr. G. W. Lambert, and Mr. 
Charles Sims. Mr. Lorimer’s painting has 
the varied and lasting interest of a work 
that is to become a household feature. He 
belongs to the period from which we are 
emerging when rich people purchased modern 
pictures for their — delight. The two 
younger painters belong to the other time, 
which has not yet arrived, when the demo- 
cracy will claim the painter as a public 
servant to be engaged on public works. Mr. 
Lambert, it is true, makes pretence of being 
a portrait painter, but is suspiciously in- 
clined to leave his faces when he gets them 
into a state of beautiful paint, without 
asking whether they are satisfactory por- 
traits or not. His picture has not the 
human vividness of Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Lady 
Sassoon,’ but is its superior as a piece of 
splendid paint. The masculine initiative 
and admirably ambitious quality of Mr. 
Sims’s sagas constitute an encouraging 
feature by which this exhibition might well 
come to be remembered. Were such things 
done by the richest country in the world at a 
time when no price is too high to pay for 
pictures by deceased masters, a paternal 
Government might well at this stage of 
their career make trial of the talents of these 
two painters on some scheme of decoration 
in the public service. 








PICTURES BY THE LATE C. E. 
HOLLOWAY. 


THE exhibition at the Baillie Gallery 
represents an artist who might be described 
as lying midway between, let us say, Mr. 
Aumonier and Whistler. His river scenes, 
such as the Thames in a Fog (2), Mudlarks 
(7), and Limehouse Reach (17), are often 
strongly reminiscent of the latter, and 
within the limits of a small and slight 

ainting in oil (in water colour he was rarely 

imself) he was a fine artist. Floods (23) 
is a startlingly vivid sketch, and Gorleston 
Pter (224) has the power of an early Wyllie. 
Holloway had a tremendous zest for the 
brown beneath the grey of turbid water, 
and if he was of the lesser masters of his 
time, was not of the less genuine or less 
distinguished. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tae EARLY FiemisH Room (Room IV.) 
at the National Gallery is now dismantled. 
The pictures are being moved to Room XL, 
which was until recently given up to late 
Flemish and Dutch pictures. 

By order of the Governors of Dulwich 
College, the Dulwich Picture Gallery will be 
open to the public on Sunday afternoons till 
further notice. 








a 

THE distinguished painter Prof. Carlo 
Ferrario, whose death at the age of seventy. 
three is announced from Milan, was for over 
forty years teacher of perspective at the 
Brera Academy. He enjoyed a great 
reputation as a painter of scenic decorations, 
and the scenery for the opera of ‘ Othello’ 
was entrusted to him by Verdi's wish. 

THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGREsg 
OF ARCHITECTURE is to be held at Vienna 
a year hence. The main object of the 
Congress will be the treatment of archi- 
tecture from an artistic point of view, and 
the committee, composed of members of 
the three chief Viennese architectural 
societies, intend to send out a series of 
questions to the architects of all civilized 
nations in the hope that the answers may 
enable them to establish certain rules. An 
exhibition is to be held in conjunction with 
the Congress, and foreign Governments 
will be invited to send representatives. 


Tue Rev. C. A. H. Green, Vicar of 
Aberdare, has just issued the second part 
of his ‘ Notes on Churches in the Diocese of 
Llandaff (the Conventual Group). This 
laborious work will be of value to the his- 
torians of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, 

The Antiquary for June will contain, 
among others, the following articles: ‘St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, Cartmel Fell,’ by the 
Dean of Chester (illustrated); ‘ Bury St. 
Edmunds,’ Part I., by the Rev. Dr. Astley; 
‘Monumental Skeletons, by Mr. G. L. 
Apperson; an illustrated review of Mrs. 
Gordon’s ‘St. George’; ‘The National 
English Institutions of Medieval Rome,’ 
by Dr. W. J. D. Croke, of Rome; and the 
first part of a study of ‘The Evil Eye and 
the Solar Emblems,’ by Mr. J. H. MacMichael. 








FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (May 25).—Mr. G. D. Armour’s Drawings of Hunting and other 
8 


ports, Private View, Leicester Galleries. ' . 
Signor Onorato Carlandi’s Water-Colours, ‘The Tiber from its 
urce to the Sea,’ Private View, Fine-Art Society. 7 
— Mz. Jules Cayron’s ‘ Portraits of Society Ladies,’ Private View, 
Graves Galleries. 7 
— Mr. A. Helsby’s Sketches in Chile and the Environs of Paris, 
Messrs. Dickinson's Gallery. pact 
7 r. P. A. Laszlo's Portraite, Private View, Fine-Art Society. 
— Old Chinese Porcelain, Mesers. Owen Grant's Gallery. 
— Miss Maude Parker's Water-Colours of Bogs Cathedrals and 
Landscapes at Home and Abroad, 
Dudley Gallery. _ . ; é 
— Mr. Cecil W. Quinnell’s Portraits, ‘Ladies of the Land, 
Modern Gallery. ‘ 
Mr. J. Reid's Water-Colours, ‘ Toilers of the Deep, 
Leicester Galleries. i 
— M. V. de Ville’s Selected Pictures of English and Welsh Land- 
scapes, Private View, Graves Galleries. . : - 
Wep. Gyula Tornai’s Paintings of Japan and India, Private View, 
Goupil Gallery. ‘ 
Tuvns. Mrs. Gertrude Massey's Miniatures and Mr. H. G. Massey's 
Water-Colours, Private View, Ryder Gallery. 


rivate View, New 








MUSIC 

THE WEEK. 
Covent GarpEN.—Madama Butterfly, 
Die Meistersinger. Tannhduser. La 
Bohéme. 


Fravutemx Emmy Destiny made her 
rentrée as the Japanese heroine m 
‘Madama Butterfly’ on Friday of last 
week. Though a severe strain had been 
put upon her powers recently, owing to 
the production of ‘Salome’ in Berlin and 
Paris, her voice had not suffered, and she 
sang with great skill and poignant ex- 
pression. Signor Caruso once more filled 
the somewhat ungrateful réle of Pinker- 
ton, and imparted a full measure of charm 
to his singing in the love duet in the first 
act. Signor Scotti and Madame Lejeune 
were excellent as Sharpless and Suzuki; 
and Signor Campanini conducted a per 
formance of remarkable merit. 

We have to record two excellent per 
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formances of ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ with the 
same cast. Herr Jérn as Walther and 
Fraulein Hempel as Eva were good the 
first time, and still better the second. 
Herr van Rooy was, as usual, a dignified 
Hans Sachs; while Herr Geis sustained 
the part of Beckmesser with marked skill. 

An interesting performance was given 
of ‘Tannhauser’ on Monday. Fraulein 
Destinn as Venus sang and acted well, 
but neither the réle nor the music suits 
her thoroughly. Frau Fleischer Edei, the 
Elisabeth, and Herr Knote as Tannhauser 
were both very good. 

Madame Melba and Signor Caruso 
appeared in ‘La Bohéme’ on Tuesday, 
and were received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 


Quann’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Concert. 
RoyaL AcapEMy oF Music.—Cosi fan 
tutte. 

We do not hear much music by American 
composers. Last Thursday week, how- 
ever, Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s symphonic 
poem ‘Cleopatra’ was performed at the 
sixth Philharmonic Concert. He has 
written three symphonies, much chamber 
music, @ comic opera, and a sacred drama, 
‘Judith.’ The title of his new work, and 
certain indications emanating from the 
composer himself, enable the hearer to 
follow with ease what may be termed 
the meaning of the music. The principal 
themes stand, the one for Antony, the 
other for Cleopatra; while the combina- 
tion of those themes in the molto maestoso 
coda indicates the burial of the lovers in 
the same grave. The music, however, is 
so clear in form that it can be listened to 
for its own sake. It was not only clear, 
but also clever, though it seemed to us 
that intellect predominated over emotion. 
The performance under the direction of 
Dr. F. H. Cowen was excellent. 

Mischa Elman played the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, and his rendering of it 
recalled that of Dr. Joachim in his best 
days; higher praise cannot be given. 
M. Felix Senius, the Russian tenor, dis- 
covered by Herr Nikisch, who persuaded 
him to give up commercial life for sing- 
ing, has a sympathetic voice, and is 
skilled in the use of it. He sang Mozart’s 
beautiful air ‘‘Un aura amorosa” from 
‘Cosi fan tutte.” Dr. Cowen gave 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ for the first time 
at these concerts. 

Mozart’s opera just named was most 
creditably performed at the Royal ’Aca- 
demy of Music on the following evening 
by the students of the operatic class, 
under the direction of Mr. Edgardo Lévi. 
nh ee choice could not have been 
made. 








Old English Organ Music. Edited by 
John E. West. No. 28. (Novello & Co.) 
—Popular Pieces by Orlando Gibbons. Re- 
vised by E. Pauer. (Augener.) — On 
the 5th of June there will be a special 
festival in Westminster Abbey in memory 
of Orlando Gibbons, who died on that 
day in the year 1625; hence these publica- 
uons are specially appropriate. The first 
contains a ‘ Verse’ for a ‘‘ Double Organ,” 
in which both thought and dignity appear. 





The editor has “ filled in’? some of the thin 
passages, and it is more than probable that 
the composer did the same when playing 
the work. 

‘The Popular Pieces’ are the six which 
Gibbons contributed to ‘ Parthenia,’ the 
first music printed in England for the 
“‘Virginalls ; and so interesting are they 
that one regrets that the many pieces in 
Benjamin Cosyn’s book in Buckingham 
Palace Library have not been published. 
In the Prelude, and still more in the ‘ Fan- 
tazia of Foure Parts,’ we find the true spirit, 
if not the strong letter, of Bach; but the 
one was born in 1583, the other in 1685. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. Sercet KussEwitzky gave a double- 
bass recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. He has good tone and technique, 
and plays with artistic taste. A concerto 
of his own composition was free from the 
sensational element too common in such 
pieces. His first item was announced as a 
concerto for double-bass by Handel, but this 
turned out to be merely a transcription of a 
Handel concerto for oboe in G minor, sup- 

osed to be a youthful work. The beautiful 
Sarabande was rendered with marked deli- 
cacy. Mr. Fritz Lindemann, who accom- 
panied, played a Prelude and Fugue by Bach 
and a Scarlatti Sonata with refinement and 
good effect. 

Messrs. Sotuesy will sell by auction 
next Friday the autograph score of Handel’s 
‘ Nisi Dominus,’ written at Rome in 1707, 
of which Chrysander in his life of the com- 
poser mentions only a copy in Buckingham 

alace. The catalogue also includes in- 
teresting letters by Weber, Wagner, Meyer- 
beer, Tschaikowsky, and other composers. 
Next Saturday will be sold ‘A Relation of 
the Entertainment given by Lord Knowles 
at Cawsome House,’ devised and written by 
Thomas Campion; also the ‘Songs of the 
Lords Masque’ on the marriage of the Count 
Palatine with the ‘“ Ladie Elisabeth” in 
1613, by Campion, who in one case also 
composed the music. 


GRIESINGER, the friend and early bio- 
grapher of Haydn, names fishing as one of 
the composer’s pastimes. If the statement 
of a vine-dresser, Michel Klippel by name, 
who lives at Nussdorf, near Vienna, be true, 
Beethoven was also a fisherman. Klippel, 
now nearly ninety years of age, declares 
that he often saw the composer sitting by a 
stream, rod in hand. One is disposed to 
distrust the reminiscences of very old 
persons concerning things which happened 
in their youth, and especially in this case, 
when the past is so distant. There is, 
however, a very curious entry in one of 
Beethoven’s Conversation Books by Christian 
Kiiffner, who wrote the words for the Choral 
Fantasia. That entry is as follows :— 

“Do you still remember the fishing house at 
Nussdorf, where we sat on the balcony till near 
midnight with the moon at full, and before us the 
roaring of the meadows and of the high swollen 
Danube.” 

The “roaring of the meadows” we take 
to mean the roaring of the wind through 
the meadows. 

THE autograph of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
G@ (Op. 96) has been sold to Commendatore 
Leo 8S. Olschki, of Florence, for the sum of 
2,1251. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sux. Sunday League Cencert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mox.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mos. Brothers Cherniaveky's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr.A. Ritchie's Violin Recital, 8, Zolian Hall. 
_ Mr. Macnraillen’s Violin Reci 8.80, Queen's Hall. 


tal, 
-_ Messrs. Lionel Tertis and Yerk Bowen's Recital, 8.30, Broad- 
wood 's. 





—— 


Mile. Camilla Landi’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Theodore Spiering’s Violin Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Mischa Elman’s Orchestra] Concert, 3.15, Queen's 
Dr. Zawilowski's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
. Kubelik’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Madame Chaminade’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Aolian Hall. 
Madame H. Schmidt's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Beatrice Harrison's 'Cello Recital, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mrs. O'Neill and Mr. C. Sautelet’s Pianoforte and Vocal 
Recita), 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tavas. Queen's Hall, Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
- Mies G. Burnett and Mr. Mackern’s Concert, 3.15, Zolian 
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Hall. 
M. Nikisch and Mile. Gerhardt's Pianoforte and Song Recital, 
2.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, 8, Qeeen’'s Hall. 
Herr Emil Sjégren’s Recital, 8. Lolian Hall. 
iss Tilly Koenen’s Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Misses Sassard’s Song Recital, 8, Lolian Hall. 
M. Kussewitzky’s Double-bass Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss A. Ripper's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall, 
Herr Kreisler's Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 


———_— 
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DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


Hicxs.—Brewster’s Millions: a Comedy. 
By Winchell Smith and Byron Ongley. 


THE appearance this week of the story 
‘ Brewster’s Millions,’ on which the play 
of the same title is founded, leads us to 
take a special interest in both. We read 
the book, by Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, 
first, and found it the very thing for a 
holiday hour or two of leisure. It is 
produced by a new firm, Messrs. Collier & 
Co., at a price little above that of the 
cheapest seat in a London theatre, and is 
sure to be a popular novel this summer. 
We recommend, in fact, playgoers to read 
it before they see the play. Montgomery 
Brewster, a young American, has just 
been left a million by one relative, when he 
is informed that if he will only get through 
that million completely in a year, and be 
free from anything like “‘a visible or 
invisible asset ” on a certain day, he will 
secure from another relative seven millions. 
All this isto be done without a hint to 
others of his motive for extravagance. He 
accepts tlie conditions, and in spite of ‘‘ the 
imp of the perverse,” as Poe calls it, which 
brings him unexpected luck in betting, on 
the Stock Exchange, and at Monte Carlo, 
and the efforts of his friends to thwart his 
mad zeal for spending money, he succeeds 
in winning the bigger prize, and marrying 
the girl of his heart, whom he chooses 
after he has given up his persistent pur- 
suit of another lady. He must be regarded 
as a little stupid at spending. Why, for 
instance, did he not start a daily paper ? 
That would have ruined him soon enough, 
if he had made it really good. 

The play takes full advantage of the 
perversities of fortune above mentioned, 
and goes with frequent applause from all 
parts of the house. There is real comedy, 
or farce, in ordering an imperturbable 
butler to send for a cab, late in the even- 
ing, not because you are going out, but 
in order that the man may wait till the 
morning and take some of your gold 
from you in the process. Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier, who bears the burden of the 
play as young Brewster, gives a picture 
of devil-may-care youth exasperated by 
the weight of an ever-pressing problem 
which reminds one of his Raffles, and 
sustains his reputation as an admirable 
actor. He is, however, in the play, trans- 
planted to England, and has to spend "in 
the year a quarter of a million only. The 
new scene does not fit exactly with the 
hustling methods and some of the lan- 
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guage current overseas, but the whole 
goes with a run—almost too much of a 
run, indeed, since some of the dialogue is 
so hurried as to be hardly audible, and the 
dénouement to which the third scene, on 
an expensive yacht, leads up is not too 
clear. The love interest is sufficient, 
the heroine being simply played by Miss 
Beatrice Agnew, but somewhat compli- 
cated by the two ladies who are set against 
her. The authors of the play would have 
done well here either to follow the book 
more precisely, or to leave it altogether. 
One of the ladies who disconcert the 
heroine was enough, and the elimination 
of the other would have made more room 
for the disclosure of the last scene, 
which is sadly huddled up. We note, 
however, that the end cleverly introduces 
a source of the hero’s discomfiture, in the 
shape of money returned, which we ex- 
pected, and did not find, in the book. 

The play is Mr. Du Maurier, who is 
hard at work throughout. The rest of 
the company represent a fair average, 
but are in no way distinguished. Their 
shifts to save their friend’s money and 
his consequent disgust are reasonably 
humorous. The “funny ” touches added 
by the playwrights are not vastly exhi- 
larating. Subtlety of motive is suggested 
at least once in the book, but could 
hardly be expected in the thing as it 
stands, which is commendable as a light 
evening entertainment. 








Moliére: a Biography. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. With an Introduction by 
T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance 
Languages in Cornell University. Llus- 
trations by Job. (Chatto & Windus.)— 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s book bel@mgs to a 
class that is becoming increasingly common. 
There is, apparently, a demand for “ lives 
of the ’lustrious ’’ which shall give, in addi- 
tion to the dry details of the dictionary, the 
personal touches beloved by current readers 
of biography, and the present work is a 
good example of the book required. It 

ossesses advantages over many recent 

iographies of its kind in being based upon 
first-hand knowledge and inspection of the 
material still available ; so far as we have 
been able to check the facts, it is accurate ; it 
is sympathetic; but, except in the account of 
the death-scene, which (based on Grimarest) 
is related with passion, good sense, and good 
feeling, it lacks inspiration. The task of 
interpreting Moliére to English readers, in 
the way that Legouis has rendered possible 
to French readers the study of the develop- 
ment of Wordsworth, has yet to be accom- 
plished. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor has fallen under the spell of ‘La 
Princesse d’Elide,’ and we agree with him 
in regarding it as by far the best of Moliére’s 
court plays: it is a charming pastoral. 
And he wisely declines to indulge in idle 
comparisons of Shakspeare and Moliére, 
as many of his predecessors have done: 
the study of comparative literature is, at 
en in its infancy, and the prudent 

iographer is better engaged on studies of 

rsonality. On the other hand, we regret, 
or the sake of his readers, that Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor has adopted ‘“ English heroic 
measure’ as the medium for his transla- 
tions. Moliére in English blank verse is 
unrecognizable, and in English rhymed 
couplets he smacks only of the pantomime. 





The letter, and a trifle of the spirit, of Moliére 
can only be conveyed to English readers in 
simple prose: the verse limitations of both 
languages and the essential difference in the 
dramatic genius of French and English 
comedy, whether romantic or naturalistic, 
make it impossible to translate with fidelity 
in a corresponding method. And we cannot 
say that the author has been peculiarly 
happy in his translations of the titles of 
Moliére’s plays, ¢.g., ‘The Imaginary Cock- 
old,’ even without the misprint (p. 93), is 
not a translation of ‘ Le Cocu imaginaire,’ 
nor ‘The Feast of Stone’ of ‘Le Festin 


de Pierre’; few would recognize in 
‘The Burgher, a Gentleman,’ an apt 
rendering of ‘Le Bourgeois  Gentil- 


homme,’ while ‘The Jealousy of Smutty 
Face’ is ludicrous. We are glad that ‘ The 
Laughable Lady-Euphuists ’ was abandoned, 
and ‘ Les Précieuses ridicules’ regarded as 
untranslatable. 

A good bibliography and a chronological 
table—both rare additions in biographies 
of this nature—are especially welcome ; 
the index is good, and the whole work well 
printed. The pictures, however, are futile, 
and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor would have been 
better advised had he reproduced a few 
contemporary prints. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. BovurcHIER intends to revive at the 
Garrick in June ‘ The Walls of Jericho,’ 
with other of his recent successes which the 
public outside London will have a chance 
of seeing during the tour which he intends 
in the autumn. 

‘ ToppDLEs’ is shortly to be removed from 
the Playhouse, where it has served Mr. 
Maude well. The novelty will be Mr. 
Augustus Thomas’s comedy ‘ The Earl of 
Pawtucket,’ which has been a success in the 
United States. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES is leaving 
shortly for that country to arrange details 
in the presentation of his play ‘The Gali- 
lean’s Victory,’ the scene of which is an 
English manufacturing district. 

Mr. SOTHERN AND Miss MARLOWE bring 
their season to a close next Friday, the last 
week being devoted to ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

THE next production of the Incorporated 
Stage Society will take place at the Imperial 
Theatre on June 9th and 10th, when the 
programme will consist of ‘ David Ballard,’ 
a play in three acts by Charles McEvoy, 
and a translation of Wedekind’s ‘Der 
Kammersianger.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—E. D.—C. F.—G. Y.—W. G.— 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
L 1s T. 


> 
NOW READY, small 4to, 18s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF 
JOHN LELAND. 


In or about the Years 1535-1543. Newly 
Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN 
SMITH. Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-IIL, 
with Portrait of Leland and 2 Maps). 

In this volume, which contains some of the best narrative 
in the whole Itinerary, the first part deals mainly with the 
north-eastern and central portions of England; in the 
second part the route takes a westward direction, and it is 
in the counties of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with 
which Leland deals in Part IIL, that his investigations 
possess the fullest local attraction. For all who take an 
interest in the history and antiquities of the West of 
England, this volume will be an indispensable book of 
reference. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. 
ARISTOPHANES. 
NOW READY, feap. 4to, 8s. 6d. 


THE PLUTUS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


With the MENAECHMOI OF PLAUTUS. 
The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical 
Translation on opposite pages, together with 
Introduction and Teneaniaes. By BENJA- 
MIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 
* Menaechmoi’ separately, 1s. 6d. 
Previously issued : 
THE FROGS and THE ECCLESIAZUSAE. lis 
Or separately : 
FROGS. 103.64. ECCLESIAZUSAE. 7s. 6d. 
THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE. 7s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS. 10s. 6d. 

* All scholars, and many who do not claim so lofty a title, 
will join in the hope that nothing may prevent or unduly 
retard the accomplishment of Mr. Rogers’s undertaking, 
For in many ways this edition is unique in character, 
whether we examine the translation or the commentary, 
The Greek text is printed on the opposite page to the 
English, which follows the original with singular faithful- 
ness. His commentary is, like his translation, ‘breezy,’ It 
is always interesting and fresh, often convincing ; and if it 
is apt to stray at times into digressions, there is always 
information and entertainment to be derived from =~ 

"times, 


ROGERS’ 


Also the 


Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY, post 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WORKING OF 
THE RAILROADS. 


By LOGAN G. McPHERSON, Lecturer on 
Transportation in Johns Hopkins University. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE INVESTMENTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


By LESTER W. ZARTMAN, Instructor in 
Insurance in Yale University. 


A NEW DICTIONARY. 
1,100 pages. 1,400 illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The Largest and Latest Abridgment of 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

This recently issued work retains all the essential 
features of ‘‘ The International.” It has a very full 
Vocabulary, complete Definitions, and adequate 
Etymologies, and indicates Pronunciation by fami- 
liar Diacritical Marks and Respellings. Numerous 
and valuable Appendixes are included. 

Cloth, with patent Thumb Index, 12s. net. 

Sheepskin, with patent Thumb Index, 16s. net. 
Also a Special Thin-Paper Edition. 

Art Canvas, with patent Thumb Index, 14. net. 
Sealskin, with patent Thumb Index, 21s. net. 
Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent post free on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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‘THREE IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


On MONDAY, MAY 27. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BENDING OF A TWIG’ 


THE CALL. 


By DESMOND COKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CAL i. 


A Story of Stage and Church: of love, of egotism, and of disillusionment. 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of ‘The Bending of a Twig.’ 


On MONDAY, JUNE 10. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THAT IMMENSELY POPULAR WRITER, THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SMITHS OF SURBITON.’ 


THE BACHELOR GIRLS. 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 
With 50 Illustrations by RALPH CLEAVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BACHELOR GIRLS. 


AND THEIR ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 
READY ON JUNE 10. 


On MONDAY, JUNE 17. 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW BOOK. 
THE 


GRIM SMILE OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘ Anna of the Five Towns,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE 


GRIM SMILE OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


besos A 
THE POPULAR EDITION 


OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Frontispiece and Decorative Title-Page. End-Papers by CHARLES GREEN. 
Twenty-two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


Price 1s. net per volume in cloth; leather, 2s. net. 


__ You will see many specious advertisements of incomplete and inadequate editions of DICKENS’S WORKS, and small wonder. The works of 
DICKENS are the most popular novels in the English language, and they are eagerly pounced upon by those publishers who make a business of appropriatin 
other people’s copyrights directly they fall in. But no one can publish a complete edition of DICKENS except by arrangement with Chapman & Hall, a 
there is no complete SHILLING Edition on the market but that which Dickens’s original publishers are now issuing. Do not, therefore, be misled, but 
write to CHAPMAN & HALL for details of this the cheapest and best equipped edition ever issued at such a price. It will be found to excel the editions of 
the pirates as much in quality as in completeness. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_—e—- 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, bound in cloth, illustrated, 
price 48. 6d. 


PENN’S COUNTRY, and other 


Buckinghamshire Sketches. By E.S. ROSCOE. With 


13 Illustrations. 
tful volume. The author writes pleasantly 
regarding Penn's association with the district, and touches 
also on the men of letters, statesmen, and others notable 
in history who have been at one time or another identified 
with the county.”—City Press. 


In square crown Svo, suitably printed and bound, fully 
illustrated, price 6s. net. 


THE FLOWERS AND TREES 
OF PALESTINE: a Short Account of some of the 
Flora of that Country. By AUGUSTA A. TEMPLE. 
Illustrated by 40 Photographs from nature, and an 
extended Glossary of Flower Names. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered back and side, with 

gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


ALICIA’S DIARY. With Shake- 


cpeaee Criticisms. In this Diary the writer keeps a 
rhyming record of the occurrences in the Society she 
moves in, introducing the names and doings of some 
well-known persons as well as of personal friends. The 
notable feature of the Diary is the Shakespearean 
uotations, more or less appropriate to the events 
chronicled in the movements of modern Society. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. net. 


LIFES CAMEOS. Sonnets and 
Poems. By A. W. ADAMS. 
In crown 8vo, bound in parchment, price ls. 


WAYSIDE VERSES. | By Axxc 


JOY. 
In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, price 2s. net. 


SEVEN SONNETS. By A. 
JOSEPH DE PERQUES. 
“The sonnets are a pretty bit of oy 
Shejield Daily Independent. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 

FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Chief Officese—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor.’ 


OVER 450 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 | Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 0 0) 


Bankers—Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


per Annum. 








THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. A BOOK ON THERE’S SATISFACTION IN BUYING 


THE BEST. 
FaAaNc yY D R €E S _ S§8| EVERY 
“QWwawn” FOUNTAIN PEN 
CONTAINING 


30 Buyer knows that feeling —because :— 

Only the finest materials and work go in the ‘‘ Swan.” 
BEAUTIFUL BARTOLOZZI It is made by the largest Gold Pen Makers in the world. 
COLOURED PLATES It is guaranteed not merely to work but to satisfy. 
ILLUSTRATING THE You can have your money back if the “Swan” isn’t al} 
MOST NOTABLE 


we claim. 
FASHIONS IN THE 
PAST HISTORY 
OF COSTUME 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Fe ee Te & Cc O 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prices 108. 6d. upwards. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
May we send you our booklet? 


MASIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
954, Regent Street, W. 
Branches~ 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
| 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 10, Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of New York and Chicago. 














. Tenth Editi W * 3 wD 

WO vem ‘en! ion. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

“ Well known as one of our best introduetions to ast: my.” 
Guardian, 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SUNS, Linrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





EIGHTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 

REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most i ing Ci ted with the Observation 

of Solar and Lunar Ecli both in Anci 

W. T. LYNN, B.A. FRAS’ a 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S 
ANCESTORS. 


THE READES OF BLACKWOOD HILL 
AND DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTRY. 


ALEYN LYELL READE. 


Handsome 4to volume, 13} in. by 103 in., printed 
on extra tough linen paper, containing 283 pp. of 
Text, 29 Tabular Pedigrees (each 21 in. by i3} in.), 
18 Plates, and 3 most elaborate Indexes. 


350 copies only privately printed, and type 
distributed. 


The first part of this book is of comparatively 
limited interest, but the second and largest part 
contains an immense mass of original information 
concerning Dr. Johnson’s ancestors, his kinsfolk, 
family connexions, friends, schoolmasters, dc., the 
‘evidences including numerous documents of a personal 
nature from the author's collection. The literary 
side of the subject is treated most exhaustively. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ A searching light on Dr. Johnson’s 
forefathers is cast in this monumental work....one of the 
most elaborate accounts of a family ever attempted.... 
Mr. Reade has dug up an extraordinary mass of details 
bearing on the Doctor’s heredity and environment....But 
for the fact that only 350 copies of this remarkable study of 
family history have been printed, ‘The Reades of Black- 
wood Hill’ would be on the shelves of every true Johnsonian 
the world over.” 2 

Spectator.—‘‘ Much labour and much original research 
have been given tothe making of this important volume.... 
But most readers will be drawn to that part of the book 
which records the ancestry and connexions of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Here Mr. Reade gives us abundance of fresh 
information gathered from many unexpected quarters. 
Such information is not merely genealogical, but is rich in 
personal and intimate details of life and character, while it 
concerns friends as well as kinsfolk of the Doctor. It is 
impossible to condense the tale intoa brief notice ; recourse 
must be had to Mr. Reade’s remarkable volume, which 
ought to be accessible to students in every important public 
library in the kingdom.” 

Guardian.—‘‘ The real value of the volume is to be found 
in its treatment of Dr. Johnson, upon whose family history 
it really throws more light than any book since Croker’s 
much-reviled edition of Boswell....He has, indeed, pro- 
duced a compilation which, while it can have no attraction 
for a great many readers, must be indispensable to every 
careful student of Johnson’s life and work. All future 
editors ‘of Boswell will draw upon it largely, and will be 
grateful to the author for having devoted such incredible 
energy to a task which must have involved a great outlay 
of time and money.” 

Times.—‘* Mr. Reade has accumulated a mass of informa- 
tion of much interest as to Johnson’s family....The full 
article, occupying more than half the book, which Mr. 
Reade devotes to the subject is well worth the attention of 
Johnsonian students.” 

Sphere.—‘‘ Mr. Reade has spared neither time nor money, 
with the result that he has produced a remarkable book.... 
We are brought face to face with an immense number of 
documents that enlarge our knowledge of Dr. Johnson very 
considerably, even after the wonderful industry of Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill.... Altogether this book is a real harvest of new 
documents to be added to one’s Johnsoniana.” 

Notes and Queries.—‘‘ It is impossible to convey an idea 
of the claims of a book which is a veritable labour of love, 
is enriched with numerous pedigrees and illustrations of 
scenes and persons, and is a remarkable specimen of genea- 
lngical labour.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘It is a curious testimony to the 
ninuteness of our modern research that Mr. Reade is able 
togive many details concerning his family apparently un- 
known to Johnson himself.” 

Genealogist.—‘* The author of this book is evidently a most 
enthusiastic and laborious genealogist....beyond all ques- 
tion the most important part of it is that which deals with 
the ancestry of the great lexicographer....Lovers of Bos- 
well’s delightful pages should study them once more in the 
light of the many new facts now gathered together. ...The 
index is the most complete and satisfactory we have seen 
for a long time.” 

English Historical Review.—‘‘In his handsome volume 
Mr. Reade sets forth the result of great labour devoted to 
minute and difficult studies in family history....It need 
only be said that his genealogical work is, on the face of it, 
thorough, accurate, and ingenious... .there is a good deal 
of first-rate new information concerning Cornelius Ford, 
Michael Johnson, and his brother Andrew.” 

Scottish Historical Review.—‘‘ This elaborate volume,.... 
though needlessly long, is still, from the care and thorough- 
hess with which it is compiled, a remarkable work....1t is 
the part of the book, therefore, which deals exhaustively 
with the ancestors of Dr. Johnson that is of the greatest 
general interest....It is well illustrated, well indexed, and 
carefully compiled with an absolute disregard of labour.” 

Scotsman.— By Johnsonians, at any rate, it will not be 
considered that his toils and pains in ‘ out-redding’ an 
obscure subject have been thrown away.” 


A few copies remain, and may be had from the 
Author at Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liver- 
pool, Price TWO GUINEAS. 





MR. S. WELLWOOD’S LIST. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has contributed an 
Introduction to THE BOOK OF JOB, ready 
to-day. The Publisher’s object has been to 
provide a worthy, yet inexpensive, present- 
ment of the greatest Hebrew poem, with an 
essay in interpretation by a lay writer who 
should be likely to bring freshness of mind 
to the task. Beautifully printed in two 
colours on hand-made paper, bound in 
Japanese vellum, boards, 6s. net. A limited 
issue, printed on Japanese vellum, £1 1s. 
net. 


There is also published to-day: POEMS 
by HARTLEY COLERIDGE, whose Sonnets 
haye long been known to students, and were 
pronounced by Dr. Garnett “among the 
most perfect in the language.” Demy 16mo, 
cloth, is. net. 


OF OUR ENGLISH DOGS AND THEIR 
QUALITIES is a reprint from Harrison’s 
Description of England, contributed to 
‘Holinshed’s Chronicles.’ It is illustrated 
by Hay Hutchison. Beautifully printed on 
permanent paper. Demy 16mo, paper covers, 
6d. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. The passage on 
Toy Dogs is strikingly modern. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS 
SOLOMON’S. 210 copies printed by S. 
Wellwood at his Press, 34, Strand. 16mo, 
on Arnold hand-made paper, bound in dyed 
parchment, 5s. net. Ready immediately. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 12s. 6d. 
net and £2 2s. net. Detailed prospectus on 
application. The ArHENaUM says: “This 
choice leaves little to be desired...... It would 
be difficult to speak too highly of the out- 
ward aspect of the volume, and of the 
taste and care which have gone to its pro- 
duction.” 


KEATS’S ODES, SONNETS, and ‘La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ 3s. 6d. net and 
10s. 6d. net. The ATHEN=UM says: “A most 
dainty volume, and peculiarly appropriate 
to the poet.” 


*,* The above two books may be had 
bound in linen appliqué, at £1 7s. 6d. and 
12s. 6d. respectively. 


MEDITATA. Sonnets by Walter Hogg, 
Author of ‘The Bacchante and other Poems.’ 
Boards, is. 6d. net. 

First Review.— “The real thing......The 
world ought to hear more of a poet who can 
write like this.”—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 


MUSICAL GENIUS AND RELIGION. By 
Robert Turnbull. A Study of some of the 
Masterpieces of Religious Music from a fresh 
standpoint. The SraANDARD says: “* Whether 
in dealing with the early masters of absolute 
music or with the later developments as 
shown by Wagner in the lyric dramas, Mr. 
Turnbull’s judgment is a sound, a sympa- 
thetic one.” The GLOBE says: “A difficult 
subject is treated with refined taste and 
feeling in this well-written and thoughtful 
essay.” Feap. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





The best present for a bore is ‘An Essay 
on Silence,’ with fictitious reviews by the 
Dily Mile, Mr. Call Haine, Mr. G. K.Ch-st-rt-n, 
and the Manager of the Chimes Book Club. 
Issued to Subscribers only. Leather, 4s. net, 
post free. 


Wames and Addresses wanted for my List 
of the Bookish. 


S. WELLWOOD (Dept. A), 34, Strand, London. 





HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The Fall of Napoleon. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, Author of ‘The Boyhood 
and Youth of Napoleon.’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8yvo, 12s. 6d. net. (Just out, 


Women of the Second Empire. 
Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon III By 
FREDERIC LOLIEE. ‘Translated by ALICE IVIMY. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING. 
51 Portraits, 3 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

\Second Edition, 


Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia, 1806. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of * Napoleon's: 
Campaign in Poland, 1806-7.’ With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, K.G. V.C., &c. 
With numerous Maps, Battle Plans, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








BIRD-LORE. 
Ornithological and Other Oddities. 

By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon), F.Z.S., late Deputy 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. With 

—- Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 

Os. 6d. net. 


NEW POETRY. 
The Romance of King Arthur. 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. Uniform with ‘ Musa Verti- 
cordia,’ ‘The Alhambra and other Poems,’ &c. Crown 
Svo, 58. net. 





A GREAT OPERA. 


Strauss’ ‘Salome’: a Guidetothe Opera. 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. With Musical Illustra* 
___ tions. d Small Svo, 38. 6d. net. 





THE SPANISH SERIES. 
Edited by ALFRED F. CALVERT. 


, Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net each vol. 
Murillo. 


A Biography and Appreciation. Illustrated by over 
165 Reproductions from Photographs of his most 
Celebrated Pictures. 


The Escorial. 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Spanish 
Royal Palace, Monastery, and Mausoleum. Illustrated 
with Plans and 278 Reproductions from Pictures and 
Photographs. 


The Prado. 


A Guide and Handbook to the Royal Picture Gallery 
of Madrid. Illustrated with 220 Reproductions from 
Photographs of Old Masters. 


STARS OF THE STAGE. 


A Series of Illustrated Biographies of the Leading Actors, 
Actresses, and Dramatists, 


Edited by J. T. GREIN. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net each vol. 


Ellen Terry. 





By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. [Just published. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
By Mrs. GEORGE CRAN. (Just published. 





6s. each vol. 


NEW FICTION. 


The Wingless Victory. 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 
TimEs.—‘‘ Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even 
by the classics, for they are painted in colours which do not 
Jade.” 
OUTLOOK.—‘‘ A very remarkable novel, which places Miss 
Willcocks in the jirst rank....a novel built to last.” 


On the Wall. 


Joan and I in the East End. 
By the Rev. RICHARD FREE, Author of ‘Seven 
Years’ Hard.’ (Just published. 


For the Week End. 
By HANDASYDE. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Delicious comedy....Handasyde may be 
congratulated on a@ clever and entertaining novel of society 
cast in a new and piquant form.” is 


Companions in the Sierra. 
By CHARLES RUDY. 
T.P.’s WEEKLY.—‘“‘ In these days of globe-trotting literature 
it is an enchanting novelty to come across a book of such leisure 
and charm as this.” 


In My Lady’s Garden. 


By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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FROM J. M. DENT & CO’S SPRING LIST. 





A NEW, ENLARGED, REYISED, AND RE-ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. | 


By Prof. RICHARD MUTHER. 


A New and Revised Edition of Prof. Muther’s authoritative Work on the Art of the Nineteenth Century, 
enlarged by the Author. . 
With nearly 1,300 Reproductions in Black and White and 48 in Colours. 
This Work has been so largely revised, re-written, and re-illustrated that it is practically a New Work. 
4 vols. crown 4to, buckram, gilt top, 31. 3s. net the Set. | 
“A remarkable achievement.”—Outlook. ; 
“ Asa record of European art in the nineteenth century it stands alone, not merely by its encyclopedic knowledge, but | 
by the breadth of sympathy and large understanding by which that art is interpreted. And when we add to all this a | 
freshness and epigrammatic vivacity of style, we have a unique combination of qualities that makes the work as fascinating | 
as a romance and as illuminating as it is fascinating....No conspicuous artist in any country escapes his notice, and the | 
importance of his monumental work is greatly enhanced by a multitude of reproductions, some in colour, and by an | 
invaluable bibliography.”—Daily News. | 
IUustrated Prospectus post free. 





JUST READY. JUST READY. 


THE HISTORIC THAMES. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


An interesting History of the River and the Towns on its Banks from Earliest Times. 
Illustrated by 60 Reproductions in Colour from Water-Colour Drawings by A. R. QUINTON. 
4to (104 x8in.), One Guinea net. 
“Remarkably interesting to read and study....One of those books which keep you alive, which draw you on, which 
fascinate, irritate, but in the long run enrich the imagination, and delight whatever intellect the reader may possess.” 
R. A. Scorr-JaMES in the Daily News, 
Please write for Prospectus. 


NATURE'S OWN GARDENS. | 
By MAUD U. CLARKE. 


With over 50 Illustrations in Colour and many marginal Line Drawings by the Author. 
4to (104x8in.), One Guinea net. 


“The authoress is not only an artist with a special gift for flower pictures, she has also the poetic instinct, and writes | 
of her subject with magnetic enthusiasm....A book which every one can read and view with delight.”—Standard. 


Prospectus post free. 


THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS. 


By W. ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. (“ Benjamin Swift”). 


Square demy Svo, 103. 6d. net. 











“ Full of suggestive ideas, and animated throughout by the most modern conceptions of the work of human beings.... 
{t is full of clear and vivid discernment ; it is refreshingly original in its study of old _——— ; it is animated throughout | 
by a humanistic ideal beyond praise....Mr. Paterson’s book starts many interesting ines of inquiry. ...It is because ‘The 
Nemesis of Nations’ throws all kinds of sidelights on permanent historical problems that it is of such suggestive and | 
inspiring value.”—Mr. W. L. COURTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. | 

“a book with a real thesis in it, a thesis ene with fervour, and yet at the same time—a rare thing in this kind of | 
literature—a book with a solid foundation of historical knowledge and research....Extraordinarily interesting.” 


Please write for Prospectus. Westminster Gazette, 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. | 


Newly Translated by A. D. LINDSAY, M.A., 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The chief feature of this new translation is the avoidance of such words as have been so affected by late philosophical 
usage that they suggest wrong meanings in Plato. } 
Square crown S8vo, 78. 6d. net. | 

“This version will bear comparison with the best....Only those who have themselves wrestled with the Greek of | 
Plato can appreciate the success which Mr. Lindsay has achieved.”—Tribune. | 


Please write for Prospectus. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Chapter Headings and End Papers by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. 
SIR EDWARD 


GREY’S FLY-FISHING. With Illustrations and Coloured | 











Plates of Flies. 
“* Falls into the first rank of angling books.”— Atheneum. | 


W. M. TOD’S FARMING. With Illustrations by Lucy Kemp-Welch. 


“Thorough, simple, practical, and not a bit ‘ faddy.’”"—Academy. 


DEAN HOLE’S OUR GARDENS. With Illustrations by G. S. Elgood, R.L. | 
‘** Full of the spirit of the born gardener.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net per vol 
Prospectus post free. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE LITERA. 
TURES OF MODERN EUROPE, 


England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, from the 
Origins to the Year 1400. Compiled and Arranged by 
MARIAN EDWARDES. Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 
This work aims at providing a serviceable outline op 
which to base a further study of the literature dealt with, 


| An indication is given of the various theories in connexigg 
| with the chief points of controversy, and to each work 
; mentioned a list of the best editions is appended ; while ay 


index, arranged under subject and author, is added at the 


| end of the voluime. 


“A well-digested analysis of European literature, which 
must find a place on the reference shelves of every library,” 
Daily Telegraph, 
“*A very careful and painstaking work.”—Spectator, 
“The summaries are full and excellent, the bibliography 
a work of conspicuous merit.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


Please write for Prospectus. 


THE MEDIAZEVAL TOWNS. 
A Series of “Literary Guide Books.” 
NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. 
OXFORD. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Illustrated by HERBERT 
RAILTON. Cloth, 48. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net, 


DUBLIN. 


By D. A. CHART. Illustrated by H. J. HOWARD, 
Cloth, 48. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 

“This series has already earned popularity by its con- 
venience and excellence. Compact, well written, and well 
illustrated, they supply a need, and the intelligent tra. 
veller has not been long in recognizing their worth.” 

Guardian, 
Illustrated List of the whole Series post free. 


A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS IN 
THE FLORENTINE GALLERIES. 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL, Author of ‘ Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia,’ ‘Andrea Mantegna,’ &c. Feap, 8vo 
(pocketable), 38. 6d. net. 

A Critical Catalogue, including all the latest alterations 
and attributions in the Uffizi, Pitti, and Accademia. With 
Quotations from Vasari and about 70 Reproductions in 
Miniature of Paintings. 

‘“*Much superior to the ordinary run of popular guide 
books....contains the independent criticisms of an 
expert....Miss Cruttwell has done her work exceedingly 
well.”— Yorkshire Post. 











NOTABLE PICTURES IN ROME. 
By EDITH HARWOOD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the most notable Pictures to 
be found in the Churches, Palaces, and Galleries of Rome 
With about 150 Reproductions in Miniature of Paintings 
and Alphabetical List of Artists. Uniform with the same 
author’s ‘ Notable Pictures in Florence.’ 

“*A good and useful handbook.” —Guardian. 


THE LONDON POLICE-COURT 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By H. R. P. GAMON. With Introduction by Cano 
BARNETT. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘*4 book permeated through and through with sound 
common-sense, manly sincerity, and thorough-going 
sympathy....We heartily thank Mr. Gamon for the service 





| he has rendered in writing it.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ROTHIEMURCHUS. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. Illustrated 
from Photographs. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘A collection of brilliantly written sketches of famous 
districts in Seotland.”—Outlook. 
“In this pleasant volume we have a series of sketches.... 
in an attractive and suggestive style.”—Daily Telegraph. 











SCENES AND SHRINES 


IN TUSCANY. - - 
By DOROTHY NEVILLE LEES. Cloth, crown 8¥0, 
38. 6d. net. 


“A charming book of travel, observation, and humad 
sympathy.”—Evening Standard. 
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Please ask for our New Catalogue, free from your Bookseller, or post free from 


J. M. DENT & CO. Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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